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CHATHAM’S  GOING  " 
^  ON  THE  AIR! 


fAdd  the  airwaves  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  helps  Ghadiam 'is  plan¬ 
ning  for  you.  Chatham's  radio 
.  prt^am  starts  September  30«  coast-to- 
coast  over  the  entire  Blue  Network  of 
191  stations.  The  time:  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  11-11:15  a.  m.  (Pacific  Coast:  9:30- 
9:45  a.  m.).  The  idea:  a  popular 
wcmien's  service  program.  The  talent : 
to  be  announced.  Watch  this  space  for 
hither  details.  .  ^ 


It’s  begun! — the  biggest  advertising  campaign 
in  Chatham’s  history.  Every  month  from  now 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  a  big,  two-color 
Chatham  ad  will  appear  in  all  the  leading 
women’s  magazines,  to  send  the  thoughts  of  21 
million  customers  wool-gatherin’  (yes — cotton- 
and-rayon -gatherin’,  too).  Four  colorful  ads . . . 
about  four  popular  blankets  ...  in  the  four 
peak  blanket-selling  months  ...  all  yours  for 
profitable  promotion  of 
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SEPTEMBER,  1944 


OF  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


LEW  HAHN 


Retailers  Urged  to  Courageous  Action 


The  Postwar  Planning  Connnittee  ot  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Gootls  Association  in  a 
session  which  tollowecl  the  Conlerence  at 
Absecon,  N.  J.,  which  was  sponsored  by  our  Com¬ 
mittee,  issued  a  statement  of  unnsual  significance 
composed  of  suggestions  to  retailers. 

rhat  Connnittee  statement  has  had  wide  pub¬ 
licity  and  has  met  a  favorable  reception,  Imt  it  was 
impossible  to  put  within  the  limits  of  any  brief 
statement  a  clear  and  unmistakable  e.xplanation  of 
exactly  what  the  statement  was  expected  to  convey 
in  all  situations.  Consequently,  we  engage  in  this 
effort  to  make  somewhat  clearer  the  sort  of  things 
which  the  Committee  discussed  and  the  point  of 
view  which  prompted  each  declaration. 

I’o  begin  with,  let  us  make  it  clear  that  the  Post¬ 
war  Planning  Committee  is  an  agency  created  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association.  In  accordance  with  good  or¬ 
ganization  practice,  the  C^ommittee  must  report  its 
proposals  to  either  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the 
Executive  Committee  to  which  the  Board  has  dele¬ 
gated  its  authority  to  act  in  its  stead. 

The  Postwar  Planning  Committee  has  reported 
to  the  Executive  Committee  and  its  report  has  Iteen 
approved  with  the  recommendation  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  shall  try  to  amplify  the  Committee’s 
suggestions. 

The  Committee’s  declaration  said,  in  part, 
‘‘.Although  there  are  many  serious  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  met  and  overcome,  we  affirm 
our  abiding  faith  and  complete  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  United  States. 

“^Ve,  therefore,  urge  upon  all  members 
of  the  retail  trades  the  importance  of 
completing  their  individual  plans  for  the 
future  of  their  enterprises  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of 
such  plans  as  promptly  as  conditions  per¬ 
mit." 

That  statement  means  something  important  or  it 
means  nothing.  Was  it  just  a  “pious  hope’’,  some¬ 
thing  which  might  catch  favorable  comment  in  the 


newspapc'is  but  nothing  more?  It  was  not.  It  was 
I  he  statement  of  a  group  of  hard-headed,  practical 
retail  merchants  who  had  just  had  the  opportunity 
to  spend  two  very  interesting  days  in  a  mixed  con¬ 
ference  of  manufacturers,  retailers,  government 
officials  and  especially"  sensible  economists.  The 
Conference  had  confined  itself  to  the  important 
subjects  of  Production,  Price  Level,  Employment 
and  Distribution,  and  the  members  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  were  consciotis  of  great  problems  which  lie 
ahead  and  of  the  significant  part  which  the  retail¬ 
ers  of  the  country  must*  play  if  there  is  to  l)e  pros¬ 
perity  when  this  war  is  ended. 

The  C^ommittee  recognized  that  during  the 
period  in  which  manufacturers  will  be  reconvert¬ 
ing  their  plants  to  civilian  production,  there  neces¬ 
sarily  will  be  considerable  unemployment.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  realized  that  unemployment  is  something 
which  grows  by  feeding  on  itself.  What  are  we  to 
do  to  check  the  growth  of  unemployment  during 
the  period  of  reconversion,  and  help  the  nation 
over  the  hill? 

Retailers  Cian  Make  a  Great  Contribution 

Manifestly,  here  is  a  situation  in  which  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  the  United  States  could  be  of  great  help. 
The  retailer  does  not  have  a  reconversion  problem 
in  the  sense  that  our  great  heavy  industries  have. 
True,  the  retailer  will  have  to  make  some  adjust¬ 
ments  but  dtiring  the  war  he  has  been  devoting 
his  facilities  to  the  same  objectives  as  in  peacetime. 
He  has  lieen  distributing  civilian  goods  to  the 
civilian  population.  He  is  ready  to  go.  He  does 
not  have  to  retool  his  plant. 

In  probably  every  retail  store  in  the  country 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  restoring,  repainting,  refixturing,  moderniz¬ 
ing— the  things  which  ordinarily  would  have  been 
done  from  year  to  year.  This  work  would  in  the 
aggregate  constitute  a  tremendous  job  upon  which 
much  labor  would  be  employed. 

Many  stores  also  have  been  making  plans  for 
expanding  their  activities.  In  some  cases  a  new 
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Of  all  tha  applianca  rokiilan  in  Amorico 
who  are  looking  ohood  to  tho  tromondous 
volumo  of  salos  and  profits  in  tho  Homo 
Froozor  morkot  oflor  tho  war,  nono  is  in  a 

moto  fottunolo  position  them  tho  Kolvin-  third—*  nwn*  which  Im  hMM  »yw**ywMi  wMh 
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store  building  or  an  addition  to  an  existing  build¬ 
ing  is  contemplated.  Other  stores  are  perhaps  plan¬ 
ning  to  establish  branches  in  outlying  areas.  In 
some  cases  new  floors,  new  elevators,  escalators, 
new  fronts,  new  windows— all  sorts  of  things— are 
needed. 

If  retailers  would  go 'ahead  with  their  plans  at 
the  first  possible  moment  after  the  war’s  end,  they 
could  furnish  a  very  sizable  volume  of  employment 
which  might  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  the 
beginning  of  what  conceivably  could  turn  into  a 
serious  depression. 

Will  There  Be  a  Rush  to  Spend  Savings? 

Of  course,  you  may  be  among  those  optimistic 
folks  who  believe  there  is  such  a  pent-up  and  ir¬ 
resistible  demand  for  merchandise,  and  that  the 
people’s  savings  have  increased  so  greatly  during 
the  war  years,  that  there  will  be  no  halt  in  business 
and  nothing  to  worry  about.  We  do  not  feel  that 
way  about  ii.  We  believe  that  the  long-time  out- 
lot)k  is  reassaring  but  we  think  there  i^  a  gap  which 
must  be  crossed  before  we  can  claim  the  promise 
of  the  future.  We  recognize  that  savings— largely 
in  war  bonds— have  increased  greatly  but  we  think 
the  averager'dtizen  does  not  spend  freely  when  he  is 
out  of  a  job,  regardless  of  how  much  he  may  have 
in  savings. 

.\nother  point  which  should  be  considered  is 
that  the  very  inability  to  buy  certain  new  things, 
which  they  have  wanted,  has  had  some  influence 
in  demonstrating  to  consumers  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  without  these  things.  Therefore,  although 
consumers  will  want  these  things  when  they  again 
are  obtainable,  it  has  been  evident  that  thev  can 
do  without  them  and— unless  conditions  are  fairly 
reassuring  and  the  sales  promotion  effort  is  more 
than  ordinarily  effective— considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  public  is  likely  to  feel  some  reluctance 
to  rush  in  and  spend  recklessly  for  the  things  which 
will  have  to  be  sold  to  make  employment.  If  they 
could  do  without  for  three  years,  perhaps  they  can 
wait  a  while  to  see  what  conditions  are? 

If  business  can  create  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
the  public  mind  it  should  be  possible  to  bridge 
the  gap,  to  make  the  readjustment,  and  to  go  on 
from  there  into  an  extremely  active  period  of 
business.  This  confidence,  however,  will  be  en¬ 
gendered  only  in  small  part  by  words  and  efforts 
to  publish  reassuring  advertisements.  It  will  de¬ 
pend  more  upon  what  business  does!  If  the  public 
sees  its  leading  stores  making  planned  improve¬ 
ments,  employing  people  and  getting  ready  for 
properous  business,  that  will  have  more  effect  than 
all  the  fine-toned  advertising  messages  which 
could  be  published. 

You  should  note,  however,  that  the  Postwar 
Planning  Committee’s  suggestion  is  that  retailers 
should  “complete  their  individual  plans’’  and  then 
“proceed  with  the  execution  of  such  plans  as 
promptly  as  conditions  will  permit.” 


Does  this  mean  that  every  retailer  is  being 
urged  to  undertake  a  big  expansion  plan?  It  does 
not.  Conditions  throughout  the  country  have 
varied  greatly  during  this  war  period.  In  some 
places  war  industries  have  been  the  means  of  doubl¬ 
ing  the  population  of  a  city  and  perhaps  trebling 
its  normal  inconte.  In  other  cases  towns  and  cities 
have  lost  population  and  there  have  been  no  war 
plants  to  swell  payrolls  out  of  all  previous  ex¬ 
perience.  There  are  places  where  huge  camps 
populated  by  many  thousands  of  men  have  had  a 
tremendous  effect  in  tpiickening  business.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  plans  of  retailers  in  various  areas  must 
differ  widely  from  each  other. 

In  some  places  the  intelligent  retailer,  despite 
his  own  ambitious  ideas,  may  actually  have  to 
plan  some  curtailment  for  the  postwar  period. 
He  cannot  be  expected  to  double  his  store  premises 
because  during  the  war  unusual  conditions  have 
brought  him  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  volume. 
What  will  his  town  be  like  when  this  war  activity 
ceases?  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  many 
places  where  expansion  is  wise.  Probably  in  all 
cases— no  matter  xvhat  the  situation— there  will  be 
need  for  store  improvement. 

It  is  the  Committee’s  suggestion  that  individual 
retailers  should  weigh  their  own  circumstances 
and.  whatever  their  plans  may  be,  complete  their 
plans  and  then  proceed  promptly  to  carry  them  out. 

You  Cannot  Avoid  Some  Risk 

This  thought,  too,  we  think  deserves  consitlera- 
tion.  \Vhat  can  the  retailer  do  but  go  ahead  bold¬ 
ly  and  courageously  as  his  best  judgment  may 
prompt?  If  we  do  not  act  promptly,  we  may  hnd 
ourselves  in  a  situation  where  there  is  no  way  to 
go  but  backward.  \\^hen  the  greatly  increased  in¬ 
dustrial  plant  of  the  country  gets  into  its  swing, 
there  will  be  a  prodigious  volume  of  consumer 
goods.  The  pressure  of  all  this  merchandise  seek¬ 
ing  an  outlet  to  consumption  is  going  to  be  such 
as  ufill  cause  vastly  increased  competition  in  retail¬ 
ing.  New  forms  of  retailing  ivill  be  encouraged. 
Unless  those  stores  which  now  are  established  move 
forward  to  meet  the  new  conditions  they  are  going 
to  find  themselves  considerably  out  of  the  picture. 
Leadership  carries  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  ad¬ 
vance.  No  retail  store  ever  will  dominate  in  its 
community  by  hanging  back.  Risk  is  inseparable 
to  business  enterprise.  To  meet  the  new  conditions 
and  survive  them  successfully  is  going  to  require 
the  taking  of  some  risk.  Indeed  risk  cannot  be 
avoided,  no  matter  what  you  do.  It  may  prcme 
even  more  of  a  risk  to  hold  back  and  await  devel¬ 
opments  than  to  go  ahead  boldly.  At  least  when 
a  man  recognizes  he  is  assuming  a  risk  he  usually 
backs  his  decision  with  such  aggressive  action  as 
operates  to  see  him  through.  To  hold  back  timidly 
serves  to  dry  up  the  sources  from  ivhich  courage 
and  aggressive  action  spring. 

You  soon  will  receive  a  questionnaire  form  from 
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LET’S  ARGUE 


\(»iir  A!»s(»tiali()n  which  will  ask  )(m  to  eslimaie 
the  expenditures  which  you  may  lie  planning  to 
make  at  the  end  (»1  the  war  in  order  to  put  your 
store  again  in  condition,  and  to  facilitate  business 
when  peace  is  restored.  When  the  questionnaire 
comes  to  you  please  think  in  the  terms  we  have 
out  lined  above  and  see  what  you  can  properly  do 
to  add  to  the  work  which  will  be  available  dur¬ 
ing  the  reconversion  period,  when  the  industries 
may  not  be  in  jxtsition  to  afford  full  employment. 

COMMODITY  PRICES 

“Our  opinion,  as  the  result  of  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  recent  Postwar  Conference 
here  at  .Absecon,  N.  f.,  is  that  on  produc¬ 
tion  following  reconversion  there  will  be 
no  major  decrease  in  the  general  price 
level  of  commodities.” 

What  prompted  that  Committee  statement?' 

There  had  Iteen  at  the  Absecon  Conference 
several  very  illuminating  discussions  which  dove¬ 
tailed  into  each  other  and.  although  the  speakers 
talked  from  different  points  of  view,  seemed  to 
coiiiirm  the  belief  that— after  reconversion— we 
may  expect  a  fairly  high  price  level.  Dr.  Rckjs. 
whose  subject  was  “The  Probable  Price  Level”, 
gave  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  convinc¬ 
ing  demonstrations  we  have  ever  listened  to  and 
finally  concluded  that,  on  an  ox>er-all  basis,  the 
wholesale  price  level  after  reconversion  would  not 
lie  more  than  5  per  cent  lower  than  the  current 
level.  On  soft  goods  he  felt  new  prices,  afin 
reconversion,  might  possibly  be  as  low  as  10  per 
cent  below  present  levels.  You  will  find  the  di¬ 
gest  of  his  address  elsewhere  in  this  issue  well 
worth  reading.  The  general  opinion  of  speakers 
and  delegates  alike  was  in  marked  agreement. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  this  point  was 
one  of  great  im|K)rtance  to'all  retailers  and  so  it 
was  given  in  the  Committee’s  statement  as  set 
forth  above.  However,  it  needs  elaboration  and 
explanation.  For  example,  it  should  be  noted  that 
it  refers  to  prices  on  “production  following  recon- 
x'ersion.’’  It  does  not  say  the  retailer  can  safely 
sit  on  an  imientory  of  wartime  merchandise,  in  the 
conx'iction  that  markdowns  will  not  be  necessary. 

There  seems  little  doubt  we  shall  come  to  a 
period  in  which  most  retailers  will  have  to  take 
substantial  markdowns  on  some  parts  of  their 
then  existing  stocks. 

During  this  wartime  period  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  retailers  to  balance  stocks,  as  they 
commonly  would  do.  In  many  lines  it  has  been  a 
case  of  take  what  you  could  get.  The  willingness 
of  the  public  to  proceed  on  the  same  basis  has 
prevented  this  from  being  too  disastrous  to  the 
retailer.  As  a  result,  however,  it  probably  will  Ite 
found  that  existing  stocks  are  not  in  balance  in 
lines  where  color,  or  size  or  other  differentiations, 
plav  an  important  part. 


This  same  difficulty,  or  impossibility,  of  Idling 
in  also  will  have  affected  many  other  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  'and,  in  too  matfy  instances,  the  stocks 
will  consist  largely  of  tag  ends  and  odd  items. 

Thus,  good  merchandisers  are  lx>und  to  lind  it 
necessary  to  take  heavy  markdowns  regardless  of 
what  the  after-war  prospects  on  prices  may  Ije. 
The  g(KKl  merchatidiser  also  knows  that  when 
markdowns  are  in  prospect  the  best  |X)licy  is  to 
take  them  as  early  as  possible  and  get  it  over  with. 
Such  a  policy  immediately  leaves  the  store  open 
to  buy  when  the  new  good  merchandise  is  ready, 
xvhereas  the  felloxv  xvho  thinks  he  cart  nurse  it 
along  and  avoid  heaxy  markdowns  is  going  to  hax>e 
to  go  through  a  period  xvhen  he  is  not  competitive 
on  price,  quality  or  assortment. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  apparent  the 
Postwar  Planning  Committee  did  not  mean  to 
convey  any  idea  that  price  readjustments  in  retail 
stores  would  lie  unnecessary.  .As  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  that  difficult  period  when  industrial  plants 
are  lieing  converted  back  to  civilian  use,  and  some 
unemployment  begins  to  develop,  it  seems  likely 
that  consumer  purchasing  will  have  to  be  stimu¬ 
lated'  in  every  possible  way.  Such  times  usually 
call  for  lower  prices,  regardless  of  costs. 

The  Committee’s  statement  referred  entirely  lo  . 
new  production  after  the  reconversion  job  has  been 
done  and  the  estimate  considers  the  increased 
costs  which  manufacturers  will  have  to  face  as  well 
as  the  likelihowl  that  labor  will  lie  used  more  pro¬ 
ductively  than  ever  before.  When  all  these  factors 
are  weighed  and  measured  it  would  appear  that 
the  new  production  will  retpiire  a  price  level  which 
will  not  be  much  below  the  levels  we  have  most 
recently  known.  The  situation  will,  of  course,  be 
spotty.  In  the  case  of  certain  durable  goods,  the 
production  of  which  for  civilian  use  ceased  with 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  prices  will  Ire  substan¬ 
tially  higher  than  at  the  time  they  passed  out  of 
production.  Obviously,  that  will  Ire  due  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  years  when  the  prices  of  other 
goods  were  rising  there  was  none  of  these  items 
upon  which  prices  could  rise.  Thus,  new  auto¬ 
mobiles,  refrigerators,  washers  and  other  such 
things  are  expected  to  come  back  at  prices  25  or 
30  per  cent  higher  than  when  the  last  of  them 
was  offered  to  the  public. 

Increased  labor  costs  and  heavy  taxation  will 
dictate  a  high  price  level  but  this  will  l>e  partially 
offset  by  the  greater  pntductiveness  of  labor  and 
machines,  hence  the  Committee’s  conviction  that, 
when  industry  has  reconverted  and  settled  down 
to  normal  production,  the  prices  on  such  produc¬ 
tion  are  not  going  to  be  much  lower  than  the  prices 
which  have  ruled  in  the  war  period. 

This  line  of  discussion,  obviously,  is  of  extreme 
importance  to  retailers  in  making  plans  for  the 
postwar  period  because  in  it  there  is  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  volume  may  be  planned. 
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Millions  saw  Tenderfoot  Toggery 


The  fancy-dressed  cowboy  of  the  dude  ranch 
has  l)et‘n  put  to  shame  by  the  sartorial  splen- 
<lor  of  the  modem  girl  tenderfoot.  Tee  Mat¬ 
thews  (above)  demonstrates  this  in  frontier 
pants,  vaquero  tie,  “Laloo”  hat,  cowboy 
boots. 

Millions  of  Easterners,* AVestemers,  North¬ 
erners,  and  Southerners  saw  tliis  picture,  be¬ 
cause  it  appeared  in  LIFE. 

How  can  the  fact  that  all  these  people 
read  LIFEaffect  you,  in  the  department 
store  business?  Read  what  J.  S.  Butler, 
of  The  Robinson- Schwenn  Co.,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  says  about  LIFE:  *‘In  my 
opinion,  better  than  75'yi>  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  read  LIFE.” 

\Miat  Mr.  Butler  says  about  his  customers 
may  very  likely  be  true  of  your  customers, 
too.  Because  week  after  week,  LIFE  holds  the 
attention,  stimulates  the  thinking,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  knowledge  of  more  people  than 
any  other  magazine  in  •\meriea. 


.V 


MO ‘V 


LIF 


More  readers  every  week  than 
any  other  magazine  in  America 
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Manufacturers  See  WPB  Announcement 
as  Reassurance  for  Business 


WHEN  the  smoke  ol  change 
settled  at  WPB  early  in 
September,  Donald  Nelson 
was  on  his  way  to  Cdiina,  C.  E. 
Wilson  was  returning  to  G.  E.,  and 
Acting  Chairman  [.  A.  Krug  was 
predicting  in  the  public  prints  that 
there  would  be  new  cars  for  the 
hiixing  public  three  months  after 
the  European  war  ends.  This  was 
a  footnote  to  WPB’s  announce¬ 
ment  that  immediately  upon  the 
defeat  of  Germany  all  production 
controls  would  be  removed  “except 
those  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  assure  the  reduced  measure  of 
war  [jroduction  necessary  to  beat 
Japan.” 

The  reading  public  was  surprised 
and  pleased.  Retailers  realized 
that  the  announcement  underlined 
the  necessity  they  have  all  been 
aware  of— to  get  wartime  inventor¬ 
ies  in  the  best  possible  shape  to 
take  advantage  of  the  improved 
supply  situation  w'hen  it  material¬ 
izes. 

Thk  Bfi.i.KTtN  conducted  a  (juick 
survey  among  manufacturers  to 
get  their  reactions  to  the  WPB 
statement.  Their  telegraphed  re¬ 
sponses  indicated  that  the  most 
serious  problems  of  reconversion 
remained  unchanged  from  what 
they  had  been  the  week  before. 
Some  feared  the  effects  of  creating 
o\er-()ptimism  alwuit  production 
prospects.  Most  of  them  regarded 
the  annoutuement  for  what,  essen¬ 
tially,  it  was;  an  earnest  of  WPB’s 
good  intention  to  put  no  unneces- 
sarv  obstacles  in  the  way.  Among 
wartime  agencies  WPB  has  always 
been  the  business  man’s  favorite 
anyway;  it  is  not  from  this  source 
that  he  has  gotten  his  worst  head¬ 
aches. 

[Four  days  after  Mr.  Krug’s  an¬ 


nouncement.  Mobilization  Direc¬ 
tor  James  F.  Byrnes  released  his 
“hhieprint”  for  reconversion.  Phis 
gave  first  tangible  assurance  that 
production  will  not  be  held  up  by 
uncertainties  about  pricing;  an¬ 
nounced  the  forthcoming  release  of 
a  pricing  formula  to  take  account 
of  the  rise  in  manufacturing  costs 
since  1941  on  the  many  items  that 
have  not  been  produced  since  that 
time.  .A  further  encouragement  to 
production  was  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  excess  profits  tax  be 
eliminated  when  the  war  with 
Japan  ends. 

[I'he  factors  to  lx*  considered  in 
the  selection  by  war  purchasing 
agencies  of  plants  in  which  to  con¬ 
tinue  war  contracts  include  this 
one;  “In  so  far  as  practicable  the 
release  to  civilian  production  of 
competing  units  of  the  same  indus¬ 
try  shoidd  t)e  simultaneous.”  How¬ 
ever,  “  Fhe  procuring  agency  will 
retain  until  final  victory  those  con¬ 
tractors  which  it  has  found  l>est 
(|ualiried  to  produce  required  items 
of  desirable  quality  at  the  desired 
schedule  rates.”  How  the  agencies 
are  to  resolve  this  dilemma  is  not 


clear.  It  is  impossible  to  quarrel 
with  the  principle  that  the  most 
efficient  plants  should  devote  their 
output  to  the  speedy  finishing  off 
of  the  war  with  Japan.  Since  they 
are  the  most  efficient  they  can  pre¬ 
sumably  (piickly  overcome  the  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  gained  by  plants 
which  are  released  earlier.  Manu¬ 
facturers  who  will  probably  be 
most  unfavorably  affected  still  con¬ 
sider  this  situation  preferable  to 
long  drawn  out  government  inter¬ 
ference  with  production.] 

Fhe  WPB  announcement  of 
plans  to  relax  controls  was  based 
on  the  .Army’s  estimate  of  a  40  per 
cent  tutback  in  war  production 
when  the  European  war  ends.  Al¬ 
location  controls  will  continue  on 
textiles,  lumber  and  certain  chem¬ 
icals.  Fextile  manufacturers  have 
been  aware  all  along  that  their 
situation  would  be  the  last  to 
brighten  iqi.  F'ortunately,  the  hard 
and  soft  g(M)ds  industries  are  com¬ 
petitive  in  only  a  limited  way. 

Here  are  comments  on  the  Krug 
announcement  wired  to  The 
Bta.i.FTiN  by  some  department 


Gas  Ranges 

t;RK ATEST  IMPOR  I  ANCE  OV  WPB  ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENT  IS  THE  .STIMULUS  GWEN  TO  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS  TO  COMPLETE  POSTWAR  PLANNING. 
NOW  THAI  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  IS  NEARING 
END  INDUSTRY  MUST  REALIZE  THE  NECESSITY 
OF  HAVING  CIVILIAN  ITEMS  READY  FOR  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  OR  BE  LEFT  BEHIND  IN  GETTING 
INTO  POSTWAR  MARKET.  EACH  INDUSTRY 
WILL  COMPETE  FOR  CONSUMER  DOLLARS. 
FOR  EXAMPLE,  IF  GAS  RANGES  ARE  AVAILABLE 
BEFORE  AUTOMOBILES  OR  REFRIGER.ATORS, 
CONSUMERS  WILL  PURCHASE  MORE  RANGES 
THAN  IF  CONSUMER  DOLLARS  WERE  ALREADY 
COMMITI  ED  TO  THE  PURCHASE  OF  OTHER 
ITEMS.  FORTH N.\TELY  THE  PAST  12  MONTHS 
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HAS  SEEN  LIMITED  PRODUCTION  BY  IHE 
MAJORITY  OF  PREWAR  GAS  RANGE  MANUFAC 
lURERS  SO  FULL  RECONVERSION  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  AS  DIFFICULT  AS  IN  OTHER  LINES. 

— Frank  Henke,  Har|»er  Wyman  C«>. 

Bedding 

REMOVAL  OF  CONTROLS  ON  MATERIAL  DE¬ 
LIVERY  NOT  NECESSARILY  GOOD.  WILL  AUTO 
M.KNUF.ACTURERS,  FOR  INSTANCE.  WITH  TRE- 
.MENDOUS  BUYING  POWER,  GRAB  SO  MUCH 
STEEL  TH  AT  LIT  I  LE  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR 
SPRING  MATTRESSES  AND  .SOFA  BEDS  OR 
OI  HER  DEPARTMENT  STORE  ITEMS?  ALSO 
BELIEVE  MANPOWER  SHORTAGE  IS  NOT 
LICKED  THE  MOMENl  CERTAIN  PL.VNTS  CUT 
BACK  -AS  MANY  WOMEN  WORKERS  WILL  RE- 
FIRE  FROM  WORK  AND  IT  TAKES  LIME  FOR 
OIHERS  TO  SWITCH  AND  MORE  LIME  TO 
TR.MN  NEW  WORKERS.  DO  NOT  •  BELIEVE 
THERE  WILL  BE  A  FLOOD  OF  CONSUMER 
(iOODS  BUT  GRADUAL  INCREASE  WHICTI  MAY 
NO  I  RE  ACH  1941  PROPORTION  FOR  9  TO  12 
MONTHS.  WE  BELIEVE  RETAILERS  WILL 
KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  GOODS  WHEN 
THEY  GET  THEM  BUT  OVER-OPTIMISM  AS  TO 
VOLUME  OF  NEW  GOODS  AND  SPEED  IN  WHICH 
THEY  CAN  BE  MADE  AND  DELIVERED  CAN  BE 
VERY  DISRUPTING.  RETAILERS  WILL  NEED 
COITON  FELT  MATTRESSES  FOR  INSLANCE 
IN  MEDIUM  AND  LOWER  PRICE  BR  ACKETS  FOR 
MONTHS  TO  COME  AND  IF  THEY  DUMP  COT¬ 
TONS  ON  THE  MARKET  AND  CONVINCE  CON¬ 
SUMER  THAT  INNERSPRINGS  ARE  BACK  THEY 
WILL  HAVE  SORRY  TIME  MAINTAINING  EUI.l. 
PRICE  LINES  AND  ALSO  SALES  VOLUME. 

— Robert  K.  Mason.  Spring  .Air  Co. 


Radios 

CIVILIAN  PRODUCTION  OF  RADIO  WILL  BE 
LIMITED  LARGELY  BY  ..AVAILABLE  FACILITIES 
REGARDLESS  OF  .AVAILABILITY  OF  MATERIALS 
AND  MANPOWER.  THERE  IS  EVERY  INDIC.A- 
TION  I  HAT  PLANT  EACILITIES  IN  THE  RADIO 
INDUSTRY  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  UTILIZED 
TO  THE  EXTENT  OE  ABOUT  80  PER  CENT  IN 
1  HE  EVENT  OF  THE  TERMIN.ATION  OF  THE 
EUROPEAN  WAR  IN  THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE. 
SHOULD  HOSTILITIES  IN  EUROPE  CONTINUE 
UNTIL  NEXT  YEAR  THIS  VIEW  WOULD  1  HEN 
BE  ALTERED. 

— B.  .Abrams,  Emerson  Radio  &  Phonograph  Corp. 


Floor  Coverings 

WE  DO  NOI  AMICIPAIE  ANY  LMPROVE 
MEM  IN  I  HE  SUPPLY  SFI  UAl  ION  ON  FLOOR 
COVERINGS  FOR  I  HE  BALANCE  OF  I  HE  YEAR 
REGARDLESS  OF  ANY  CUTBACKS  ON  WAR  CON- 
FRACTS  WHICH  MAY  DEVELOP  FOLLOWING 
THE  TERMIN.ATION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  PHASE 
OF  THE  WAR.  THE  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  CON¬ 
VERSION  OF  MACHINERY  AND  PROCESSING 
RAW  MATERIALS  WILL  DELAY  ANY  NOTICE¬ 
ABLE  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  AT  LEAST  THREE 
MONTHS. 

— J.  J.  Delaney,  Bigelow  Sanford  Carpet  Co. 


Blankets 

WPB  ANNOUNCEMENl  ON  CIVILIAN  PRODUC 
TION  PROGRAM  LISTED  I  F.XTILES  AS  ONE  OF 
FEW  .MERCHANDISE  TYPES  WHICH  WOULD  BE 
UNAFFECTED,  INDIC.ATING  I  EX  FILE  PRODUC 
TION  WOULD  CONTINUE  FIGH I .  IN  ADDI¬ 
TION  TO  CONTINUING  PRODUCTION  OE 
MILITARY  BLANKETS  FOR  I  HE  ARMED  J-ORCES, 
WE  HAVE  BEEN  MAKING  CIVILIAN  BLANKETS 
ON  .A  LIMITED  SCALE  .\ND  WILL  CION  I INUE 
TO  DO  SO.  IT  SHOULD  BE  NOTED  THESE 
CIVILIAN  BL.VNKETS  .\RE  OF  STANDARD  PRE¬ 
WAR  QUALITY.  HOWEVER.  WPB  RES  FRIC  FIONS 
REQUIRE.  .MAKINC;  THESE  BL.\NKEFS  IN  ONLY 
ONE  SIZE,  FOUR  COLORS  .\ND  NARROWER 
BINDING.  R.VAON  ACE'I  .\TE  SA  FIN  IS  STILL 
IN  VERY  SHORT  SUPPLY,  .\ND  11  H  AS  RECENl- 
I.Y  BEEN  RUMORED  TH  AI  I  HERE  WILL  NOT 
BE  ANY  OF  FHIS  MATERIAL  LLOl  ED  FOR 
FOURTH  QUAR  FER  PRODUCTION  FHIS  YEAR. 

CIVILIAN  Bl.ANKETS  WILL  CON  FINUE  TO 
BE  PRODUCED.  BUT  QUANTIl  Y  WILL  DEPEND 
ENTIRELY  ON  CIOVERNMENT  REQUIREMENT.S. 
IF  CURRENT  CONI  RACTS  ARE  CANCELLED  OR 
AMENDED  ON  C.APITULVFION  OF  CIERM.ANY 
IN  VERY  NEAR  FUTURE.  THERE  WILI.  UN¬ 
DOUBTEDLY  BE  MORE  CIVILIAN  BLANKETS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  DECEMBER-] ANUARY  SELLING. 
BUT  -WE  BELIEVE  FH.AT  PRESENT  RESTRIC 
FIONS  ON  SIZE.  COLORS  AND  BINDING  WILL 
CONTINUE  fhrouc;h  this  possible  extra 

PRODUCniON.  AFTER  THAT  TIME  WE  LOOK 
FORWARD  TO  C0MPLE:TE  RELAXATION  OF 
THESE  RESTRICIIONS  AND  RESUMPTION  OF 
THE  PREWAR.  I.ONGER  SIZES,  WIDER  BIND 
INC;S  AND  ADDITIONAL  C.OI.ORS. 

— T.  J.  .Sheehe.  Chatham  Mfg.  C^o. 

C^osmetics 

HE.ARl  ILY  CONCUR  THA  I'  WPB  AND  OTHER 
C;OVERNMENT  .AGENCIES  SHOULD  ENC:OUR.AGE 
AND  ASSIST  BUSINESS  TO  RESUME  PEACETIME 
ACniVITIES  AS  QUICKLY  AS  POSSIBLE.  FUR¬ 
THER  APPRECLATE  THAT  AS  C;UTBACKS  IN 
WAR  PRODUCTION  BECOME  MORE  PRO 
NOUNCED  JOBS  MUST  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE 
FOR  PRESENT  WAR  WORKERS  AND  RETURN¬ 
ING  SERVICEMEN  BUT  THINK  THAT  SOME 
CAUTION  IS  NECESSARY  IN  RESUMPTION  OF 
CIVILIAN  PRODUCTION  INASMUCH  AS  VIC 
TORY  IN  EUROPE  IS  ONLY  HALF  THE  JOB  .AND 
WE  MUST  BE  CERTAIN  WE  HAV'E  THE  WHERE- 
WI I  HAL  TO  FINISH  THE  OTHER  HALF  WITH¬ 
OUT  DELAY. 

ALSO  RELIEVE  FHAl  RETAILERS  SHOULD 
AND  UNDOUBl  EDI.Y  WILL  EXERCISE  CARE  IN 
PL.ACINC;  ORDERS  INASMUCH  AS  NEW  AND  IM¬ 
PROVED  MODEUS  OF  MANY  THINGS  WILL 
WITHIN  REASONABLE  IIME  REPLACE  PRE- 
AVAR  DESIGN  AND  PACKAGES.  CONSEQUENTLY 
C  Ain  ION  SHOULD  PREA^AIL  SO  THAT  INVEN¬ 
TORIES  WILL  NOT  BE  OUT  OF  LINE  WHEN 
NEW  OFEERINGS  MAKE  THEIR  APPEARANCE. 
AS  FAR  AS  OUR  OAVN  COMPANY  IS  CONCERNED 
AVE  SHALL  FOLLOAV  I  HE  SAME  POLICY  THAT 
WE  HAVE  HAD  SINCE  1  HE  BEGINNING  OF  WAR: 
NAMELY,  WE  SHALL  ASK  FOR  NO  SPECIAL  DIS 
PENS.Al  ION  FROM  ANY  GOVERNMENT  BUREAU 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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The  Abseeon  Conference 


^  If  the  meeting  at  Absecon  was  unusual — and  it  was.  in  fact,  unique — it  was  primarily 
for  these  reasons:  1.  There  was  no  speechmaking  for  its  own  sake.  2.  Nothing  was  taken 
for  granted.  It  was  the  combination  of  basic  agreement  on  purpose  and  critical  examination 
of  methods  that  made  the  atmosphere  healthy.  Some  of  the  liveliest  centers  of  discussion : 

^  Walter  Fuller's  thesis  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  depends  directly  upon  the 
amount  of  money  put  into  selling  effort;  that  the  relation  between  the  two  is  statistically 
provable  and  can  be  used  like  a  precision  tool  to  create  the  exact  business  volume  the  U.  S. 
wants;  in  short,  that  when  a  depression  occurs  it  is  because  business  is  too  timid  to  spend 
the  required  amount  of  money  on  selling. 

^  Lew  Hahn's  contention  that  it  is  pure  paradox  to  ask  for  full  employment  and  lower 
costs  of  distribution  at  the  same  time.  This  statement  was  documented  by  a  report  from 
Malcolm  McNair  of  Harvard,  who  concluded  from  a  long-term  survey  of  retail  selling 
expense  that  it  rises  (as  a  percentage  of  sales)  as  production  costs  decline. 

^  A  delegate's  pointed  question:  Is  the  individual  business  man  in  fact  taking  steps  that 
will  actually  result  in  full  postwar  employment  or  does  he  have  merely  a  comfortable  idea 
that  someone  else  is  doing  something  which  will  automatically  raise  his  volume  and  permit 
him  to  employ  more  people?  One  answer  was  that  he  is  doing  too  little  because  he  requires 
more  assurance  that  it  will  be  profitable  for  him  to  spend  expansion  money.  An  off-the- 
record  suggestion  of  how  this  guarantee  can  be  provided  and  who  should  provide  it  was 
offered — with  the  wry  comment  that  the  proposal  was  useless  if  it  “scared  the  pants  off 
the  business  community.”  (It  did.) 

^  .John  Hancock’s  statement  that  Government  has  no  place  in  postwar  planning:  “I  don't 
believe  you  can  have  national  planning  consistent  with  free  enterprise.” 

^  Ford  Hinrichs'  warning  that  present  production  plans  as  announced  will  not  add  up  to 
anything  like  full  employment;  too  many  manufacturers  are  thinking  in  terms  of  1941 
business,  and  that  “is  not  enough.” 

Agreement  was  unanimous  on  the  most  significant  principle  of  all:  business  plans  to  keep 
the  postwar  economy  moving  satisfactorily  will  succeed  according  to  the  degree  of  attention 
they  give  to  retail  selling  and  the  degree  of  responsibility  the  retailer  recognizes  as  his  own. 
When  Chairman  Saul  Cohn  opened  the  meeting  he  said: 

“In  this  Conference  we  want  to  emphasize  the  inseparableness  of  production  and 
distribution.  We  want  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  constant  and  dynamic  cooperation,  so 
that  we  can  periodically  renew  the  calm  and  constructive  discussion  of  the  basic  features 
of  our  business  relations  with  manufacturers.  We  want  to  bring  about  a  realization  on 
both  sides  that  our  practices  as  well  as  our  goods  must  be  durable.  The  field  of  cooperation 
is  limitless. 

“We  fully  appreciate  the  sound  work  which  N.  A.  M.  and  C.  E.  D.,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  U.  S..  the  National  Planning  Association,  and  other  organizations  have 
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done.  We  must  join  with  these  and  other  organizations  seeking  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  voter  the  avoidance  of  tax  and  fiscal  policies  which  create  or  perpetuate  philosophies 
of  life  which  will  ultimately  produce  disaster.  We  want  to  get  away  from  a  managed 
economy  and  from  the  control  of  our  credit  structure. 

‘*But  in  this  conference  we  would  like  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  political  issues  or 
economic  policies  which  are  their  foundation.  W'^e  hope  to  devote  our  energies  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  make  the  everyday  tradesman  do  a  better  job,  because 
we  realize  that  top  selling  means  top  production;  because  we  know  that  selling  is  the  key 
to  jobs;  because  we  face  the  need  of  more  alert,  more  progressive  and  more  specialized 
selling. 

“Our  postwar  plan  is  simple.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  everyday  life  and  seeks  to  tie  in 
the  making  and  selling  of  goods  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  better  relation  between  real 
wages  and  take-home  pay.  It  seeks  to  get  more  goods  delivered  to  more  people  and. 


The  Postwar  Job  in  One  Word — Selling 


Walter  1).  Flller, 

President,  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

Selling  expenditure  creates  national  income  ...  Its 
effect  on  the  U.  S.  economy  can  he  stated  as  an 
arithmetical  formula  .  .  .  Properly  applied.,  this 
formula  will  produce  any  income  the  U.  S.  wants  .  .  . 


National  income  in  1H89  was  $10 
billion.  By  1914,  twenty-five  years 
later,  it  was  S31  billion.  People 
said  S31  billion  was  too  high,  and 
eierything  was  going  to  pieces. 
'I'liey  didn’t  know  the  figure  in 
1943  would  be  S106  billion.  Today 
a  lot  of  people  are  saying  that  it  is 
incredible:  it  can’t  last. 

But  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  fifty  years’  growth  in  nation¬ 
al  income.  Cut  the  1943  ligtire  to 
.$80  or  .S90  billion  if  you  will,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  wartime.  Lotik  at  the 
rising  income  line  for  the  lifty 
vears  from  1889  to  1944,  and  tell 
me:  Is  it  suddenly  going  to  go  over 
a  Niagara  at  the  end?  I  don’t 
think  so. 

We  have  been  working  on  a 
sttidv  of  selling  effort  expenditures 
and  their  relation  to  national  in¬ 
come.  (See  cut.)  Under  selling 


effort  we  included  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  of  manufac¬ 
turers:  all  wholesale  and  jobbing 
(osts:  all  retail  store  expenses.  It 
should  he  understood  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  on  selling  expenditures  are  a 
long  way  from  being  statistic;  they 
are  not  easy  to  get,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  estimated.  We 
have  been  trying  to  improve  these 
estimates,  and  the  U.  S.  Census  De¬ 
partment  is  cooperating  with  us 
but  anything  we  secure  will  take 
several  months  to  tle\elop. 

However,  using  our  facts  on  na¬ 
tional  income  and  the  best  esti¬ 
mates  we  hat  e  so  far  on  total  sell¬ 
ing  effort  expenditures,  this  is  what 
we  find: 

In  1914,  .S8.5  billion  was  spent 
for  selling.  This  was  the  catalyst 
that  created  1914’s  national  income 
of  ,$31,213,000,000.  In  1919,  SI 7 
l>iIlion  was  spent  to  create  a  na¬ 


tional  income  of  .$(')2,945.000,000. 
rite  average  selling  expenditure 
for  1925-1929  was  S2I  billion:  aver¬ 
age  tiational  income  was  $74,505,- 
000,000.  In  the  depression  period 
the  selling  effort  figure  dropped  to 
$17  billion.  I  am  not  100  jier  cent 
sure  about  this:  but  if  we  had  had 
the  courage  and  confidence  to  make 
that  selling  figure  higher  perhaps 
the  national  income  figure  would 
not  ha\e  dropped  to  $59,799,- 
000,000. 

5'ou  will  see  that  the  proportion 
of  selling  expenditure  to  income  is 
astonishinglv  consistent.  ,\veraged, 
the  proportion  of  selling  effort  ex¬ 
pense  to  national  income  is  28  per 
cent  and  a  fraction.  The  range  is 
from  about  22  per  cent  in  some 
years  to  31  or  32  per  cent  in  others. 
I  am  sure  there  is  a  significant  con¬ 
nection  there.  4  his  thing  we  call 
selling  expense  is  absolutely  vital 
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iiltiiiiately,  at  lower  cost.  It  is  the  surest  way  to  protect 
purchasing  power. 

"Free  enterprise  means  that  free  men  have  gathered 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  on  a  constant  basis  a  free 
and  competitive  system  operated  hy  men  who  want  to 
make  and  keep  that  system  free.  The  right  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  is  a  franchise  flowing  from  our  basic  rights  as  individ¬ 
uals.  hut  definitely  accompanied  hy  responshilities.  Long 
have  we  talked  about  rights.  Here  let  us  talk  about 
responsibilities.” 

*  *  ♦ 

The  speeches,  in  substance,  appear  in  the  following 
pages.  For  brevity's  sake  the  editors  have  taken  some 
liberties  with  words;  none,  however,  with  meanings. 

Important  points  made  in  subsequent  discussion  are  incorporated  in  the  original  speeches; 
where  these  points  referred  to  matters  not  originally  taken  up  hy  the  speaker  they  are 
indicated  hy  the  symbol  ‘ . 


SAUI.  (’.OHN 

President,  City  Stores,  Inc., 
(Ihairman,  Postivar  Planning 
Committee,  X.R.D.G.A. 


lo  (lie  dcaiion  ol  liigli  national  in- 
loinc. 

\W  arc  now  coming  to  lltc  posl- 
wai  )x‘riotl.  Arc  you  satisfied  with 
>>7r»  l)illion  in  postwar?  On  the 
basis  of  historv,  if  that  is  what 
rational  income  is  going  to  l)c, 
S2I  billion  is  what  vou  should 


spend  lor  \our  sales,  lint  1  don’t 
think  you  are  satisfied  with  S75 
billion.  Vou  want  .SI25  billion? 
(Remember,  postwar  isn't  1945.) 
I'hen,  il  fifty  years  «)f  experience 
with  sales  expense-intome  ratio 
means  anything,  you  must  spend 
S35  billion.  National  income  leill 


not  gruiv  unless  sales  expense  grows. 
Suppose  we  say  it's  ten  years  from 
now,  and  we  want  the  national 
income  to  be  $150  billion.  It’s 
easy.  We  increase  the  sales  ex¬ 
penditure  figure  to  $42  billion.  . 

If  we  are  to  attain  a  national 
iiKome  of  $125  billion  to  $140  bil¬ 
lion  after  the  war,  that  will  mean 
there  must  be  retail  sales  of  at  least 
S80  billion. 

I’roduction,  without  aggressive 
and  sound  selling,  is  as  futile  as  a 
hen  on  a  china  egg.  It  wasn’t  over¬ 
production  that  caused  our  trouble 
in  the  thirties;  it  was  underselling. 
•Selling,  which  would  have  stimu¬ 
lated  the  purchase  of  $200  bil¬ 
lion  in  gofxls  and  services  over 
the  ten  year  period,  would  have 
provided  all  the  employment  and 
pavrolls  needed  to  maintain  a 
sound  economy. 

When  this  w’ar  is  won,  we  will 
have  more  capacity  than  ever  to 
produce.  We  will  have  an  even 
l)igger  backlog  of  wants  and  needs. 
And  blessing  our  economy  will  be 
people  with  the  money  to  spend. 

Hut  “people”  are  not  necessarily 
( usiomers.  The  job  that  selling 
must  do  when  the  war  is  over  is 
to  turn  the  135  million  people  of 
this  (ountry  into  customers.  If  we 
liave  135  million  customers  there 
wil  be  steadily  expanding  jobs  and 
payrolls  and  increasing  opportuni¬ 
ty.  If  we  do  that  the  backlog  of 
savings  of  practically  every  family 
in  this  war  period  will  remain  a 


Dark  blocks  represent  national  income;  light  blocks  placed  in  front 
of  them  represent  selling  expenditure. 
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{xrinanciu  iicsi  egg  and  the  pur- 
ehases  of  the  things  people  want 
and  need  can  lie  met  Ironi  ctirrent 
income. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  reports  that  prior  to  1941 
individuals  in  America  never 
saied,  in  one  year,  more  than  ten 
billion  dollars.  In  1942  they  saved 
2.')  billion.  They  put  away  an  ad¬ 
ditional  30  billion  the  next  year. 
This  year  the  savings  alone  will  be 
larger  than  the  total  income  of  all 
individuals  in  the  best  previous 
year.  The  .\merican  people  will 
have  a  nest  egg  at  the  end  of  this 


year  ol  at  least  SI 00  billion.  Do 
they  need  to  fear  the  future? 

Vet  you  hear  people  talking  to¬ 
day  about  the  big  depression  ahead. 
Some  war  workers  fear  they  are 
working  themselves  into  a  VVP.\ 
project  when  peace  comes.  Work¬ 
ers  everywhere  view  the  future  with 
great  concern.  .‘\  lot  of  people  have 
picked  out  a  storm,  cellar  to  dive 
into. 

That  is  the  surest  way  there  is 
to  head  hell-bent  lor  another  de¬ 
pression,  in  spite  of  the  most  favor¬ 
able  economic  picture  any  people 
ever  had.  Fear  can  lick  us  again 


just  as  it  did  in  the  thirties,  it 
can  lick  us,  that  is,  unless  we  put 
our  institution  of  selling  to  work  on 
full  time.  It  is  the  minds  of  people 
that  must  be  attacked.  .And  that 
is  the  job  for  selling  and  for  sales- 
minded  people.  Only  selling  can 
generate  the  incentive'  to  buy. 
Only  selling  can  make  goods  and 
services  more  attractive  than  an 
additional  row  of  figures  in  a  bank 
book.  Only  selling— moving  the 
goods  from  the  shipping  room 
fl(H)rs.  from  the  warehouses  and 
the  shelves  of  business— can  create 
pavrolls  and  new  opportunity. 


Government’s  Role  in  Postwar  Planning 


The  Federal  Government’s  place  in  postwar  planning? 
None,  except  to  remove  war  restrictions  on  free 
enterprise  .  ,  .  First  question  is  taxes:  the  way  for 
business  to  get  somewhere  is  to  be  satisfied  with 
improvement,  not  demand  revolution  .  .  . 


I'he  Federal  Government  has  very 
little  proper  place  in  postwar  plan¬ 
ning.  First,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
free  enterprise.  Second,  things  get 
done  when  you  and  I  take  on  a 
job  and  do  it  ourselves.  I  dgn’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  Federal  Government  can 
create  a  healthy  jX)stwar  situation: 
It  will  permit  it  if  we  want  to  go 
ahead  and  create  it,  but  Washing¬ 
ton  itself  will  never  create  it. 

If  there  is  any  one  lesson  I  have 
learned  it  is  never  try  to  get  things 
done  by  signing  a  petition  or 
memorandum  to  Congress.  The 
remote  control  method  won’t  work. 
Business  men  must  first  know  a 
problem  backward  and  forward, 
and  all  the  conflicting  points  of 
view  on  it.  and  then  talk  to  the 
men  in  Congress.  .As  an  example; 
'File  contract  termination  law  as  far 
as  anyone  knows  today,  is  perfect. 
It  came  about  because  we  talked 
face  to  face  with  Congressmen 
about  it. 

llThe  immediate  question  is 
taxes.  I  am  convinced  we  are  not 
going  .to  have  a  free  economy,  no 
matter  what  else  we  do,  unless  we 


John  Hancock, 

Co-author,  Baruch-Hancock  Report 


get  a  tax  structure  of  the  kind  that 
will  restore  initiative.  We  have 
made  some  progress  in  making 
Congressmen  realize  that  excuses 
can  no  longer  be  made  for  not 
tackling  the  corporate  tax  prob¬ 
lem;  that  we  must  have  the  kind 
of  taxation  which  will  produce  the 
private  initiative  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  employment  for  .America. 

But  I  don’t  believe  you’ll  get  far 
in  Congress  with  a  wholly  new 
concept  of  taxes.  The  wise  course 
would  be  to  walk  backwards  from 
where  we  are.  “I  suspect  that  if  we 
could  see  the  tax  reduced  from  40 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  we’d  think 
ourselves  on  the  blessed  road  to 
heaven  in  a  hurry,  and  none  of  us 
would  hesitate  to  go  ahead  and 
take  on  business  risks. 

Price  Control  Termination 

^Price  control  ought  to  be  abol¬ 
ished  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
with  safety— that  is,  as  soon  as  sup¬ 
plies  are  adequate  to  meet  war  and 
peacetime  demand.  However,  pro¬ 
duction  can’t  increase  verv  rapidly 
until  manpower  as  well  as  material 


is  available.  Right  now  we  are 
short  about  200,000  men  in  critical 
war  production  industries  in  criti¬ 
cal  territories.  That  isn’t  any  Army 
officer’s  opinion;  it  is  cold  fact. 
.As  manpower  becomes  free  I  am 
sure  that  the  W'^ar  Production 
Board  will  relax  controls  faster 
than  any  of  us  dreamed  two 
months  ago. 

Will  OP.A’s  price  controls  hamp¬ 
er  the  early  stages  of  reconversion? 
It  is  a  certainty.  There  are  means 
of  getting  the  question  raised  for 
a  clarification  of  policy  whenever 
the  WPB  relaxes  its  production 
controls  but  finds  that  manidat- 
turers  won’t  produce.  Unhappily 
there  are  two  opposing  philoso¬ 
phies  in  Washington  on  price  con¬ 
trol,  which  is  the  perfect  situation 
for  a  stalemate.  The  issue  will  be 
forced  when  unemployment  re¬ 
sults. 

yit  is  a  mystery  why  ^Vashington 
should  be  hot  and  bothered  by  the 
explosive  inflationary  gap  produced 
by  the  accumulation  of  personal 
savings,  yet  proposes  to  insure  it  by 
feeding  out  ten  or  twelve  billion 
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(lollais  lor  \ftfraiis‘  boiuist-s  and 
boniiMS  to  war  workers.  I  don’t 
srr  am  answer  to  that  dilennna. 

In  the  end  the  eonstnner  is 
to  Ik'  the  boss  in  America,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  j^overnment  philoso- 
|)h\.  All  the  discussion  about 
whether  wage  rates  will  keep  their 
jtresint  level  comes  back  to  a 
simple  (|uestion:  Will  the  consum¬ 
er  biiv  the  gootls  at  the  prices  re- 


(juired  by  those  high  wage  le\els? 
I’here  is  no  machinery  ol  govern¬ 
ment  that  will  force  him  to  do  it. 
In  the  end  you  are  going  to  give 
the  consumer  what  he  wants  and  he 
is  going  to  tell  union  lalior  whether 
present  wage  rates  arc  going  to  be 
maintained  or  not. 

To  my  mind,  volume  is  the  only 
way  to  save  this  economy.  Lower 
prices  will  help  get  volume.  A 


low  (t)r|jorate  tax— 1  mean  25  per 
cent  in  the  year  or  two  ahead— will 
help  get  volume.  Otherwise  you 
won’t  get  the  volume  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  enough  money  to  meet  gov¬ 
ernment  obligations  and  provide 
employment.  .And  if  we  go  through 
again  what  we  did  in  1930  there 
will  be  great  pressure  for  a  social¬ 
ized  state. 


Retailing  Looks  at  the  Postwar  Job 


Lf.w  Hahn,  General  Manofrer,  X.R.D.G.A. 

Distribution's  two  problems:  to  channel  record  volume  of 
goods  to  consumer;  to  supply  increasing  proportion 
of  jobs  as  imlustry  develops  new  labor-saving  methods  .  .  . 

Prices  may  decline;  retail  costs  cannot  .  .  . 


It  seems  to  me  wholly  offside,  at 
a  lime  when  we  are  doing  our 
damnedest  to  conjure  up  ways  in 
which  we  can  find  .54  million  jobs, 
to  say:  “Now,  you  retailers  have 
got  to  reduce  your  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion.”  rite  only  way  in  which  you 
ever  reduce  a  cost  is  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  human  labor  you 
employ.  You  can  reduce  a  price, 
yes— by  eliminating  or  curtailing  a 
prohi.  But  you  cannot  reduce  cost 
without  reducing  the  amount  of 
human  lab(»r  you  employ. 

Lower  Costs— Fewer  Jobs 

So,  while  I  give  you  my  assurance 
that  no  retailer  1  know  or  ever 
knew  is  going  to  be  so  altruistic  as 
to  employ  more  people  than  he 
needs  merely  to  lake  up  the  slack 
of  unemployment,  nevertheless  to 
say  to  retailers  at  this  time:  “Now 
our  great  problem  is  to  produce  all 
the  inerchaiulise  we  can  produce 
and  then  cut  the  costs  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  ”  is  the  same  as  saying,  “You 
retailers  must  employ  fewer  people 
so  that  we  in  the  CEl)  and  the 
NAM  and  the  Department  of 
Lalx)!  will  have  the  problem  of 
finding  still  more  jobs  in  produc¬ 
tion.” 

Historically,  the  employment 
pattern  that  has  devel<»ped  in  this 


(ountry  has  been  first  a  shift  from 
agriculture  to  production,  and 
then  a  shift,  still  continuing,  from 
production  to  distribution.  The 
element  of  human  lalxtr  in  each 
unit  of  product  is  l)eing  continu¬ 
ously  reduced. 

W'hat  is  going  to  Ire  the  result? 
How  do  we  take  up  the  slack?  We 
are  going  to  have  new  industries, 
of  course— our  inventive  genius  has 
not  gone  on  a  vacation.  .As  jreople 
are  freed  from  one  industry,  there 
will  be  others  for  them  to  work 
in.  But  each  new  industry  is  the 
heir  to  all  the  lafror-saving  metluKls 
of  older  industries;  over-all,  the 
efforts  of  a  smaller  and  smaller  pro 
portion  of  the  human  race  is  re- 
(piired  in  the  tasks  of  production. 

The  estimate  has  been  made  that 
under  the  spur  of  war  necessity 
our  industrial  plant  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  40  per  cent.  W'e  also  have 
heard  of  the  marvels  which  have 
been  achieved  in  faster,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  production  f)f  goods.  When 
I  say  economical,  I  mean  economi- 
tal  of  human  labor.  Using  those 
estimates,  we  may  assume  an  indus¬ 
trial  plant  at  the  end  of  the  war 
capable  of  producing  50  per  cent 
more  consumer  goods  than  were 
prtKluced  tx;fore  the  war.  The  men 


l»e  inspired  Ijy  a  very  natural  desire 
to  pnKluce  and  sell  the  last  unit  of 
prtKluct  their  plants  are  capable  of 
pKKlncing. 

I’hat  jiieans  we  will  have  a  pro¬ 
digious  (|uantity  of  gocnls  to  sell, 
more  than  we  have  ever  had  liefore. 

C^ompetition  Means  Expense 

My  observations  lead  me  to  the 
conviction  that  when  gocxls  are 
scarce,  distribution  costs  go  down. 
Advertising  and  the  various  forms 
(jf  selling  persuasion  are  not  re- 
tpiired  to  l)ring  customers  into  the 
store.  But  when  gcnnls  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  the  selling  effort  is  intensified, 
and  iK'comes  costly. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
that  condition  after  the  war.  And 
unless  we  can  sell  the  merchandise 
it  doesn’t  make  a  damn  bit  of  dif¬ 
ference  how  intent  a  manufacturer 
is  upon  producing— he  is  not  going 
to  produce  very  long. 

I  Ijelieve  that  the  coming  comjx:- 
tition  will  reduce  prices.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution,  over-all,  is  going  to  Ire 
greatly  reduced.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  can  say  with  accuracy  that 
the  cost  of  distribution,  over-all,  is 
t(K)  high.  If  it  is  so,  I  have  never 
known  anyone  to  present  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  proves  it. 


who  own  and  run  these  plants  will 
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The  Plastics  Industry  Postwar 


J.  R.  Turnbull^ 

Assistant  General  Manager  of  Sales, 

Plastics  Division,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

Postwar  promises  no  plastic  automobiles  or  plastic 
helicopters  .  .  .  Plastics  will  be  most  used  in 
combination  with  other  basic  materials;  most 
miracle-making  when  invisible,  as  in  resin 
finishes  for  tomorrow's  textiles  .  .  . 


Developments  of  genuine  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  plastics  industry  have 
lx?en  overshadowed  by  the  popular 
assumption  that  the  future  of  plas¬ 
tics  lies  in  large  molded  structures 
—the  “plastic  automobile,”  the 
“plastic  airplane,”  the  “plastic  heli¬ 
copter.” 

Actually,  as  a  result  of  wartime 
research,  the  chances  are  that  the 
greatest  proportion  of  plastics  pro 
duced  in  this  country  postwar  will 
reach  the  consumer  in  forms  other 
than  molded  articles. 

For  example,  Monsanto  has  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  new  series  of 
synthetic  resins  stemming  from  a 
common  source.  In  every  form 
they  are  essentially  plastic  mater¬ 
ials,  but  these  forms  include: 

1.  A  heat-resistant  molding  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  excellent  for  elec¬ 
trical  insulation  uses  and  is  Ijeing 
used  for  that  purpose  UKlay  in 
Navy  e(|uipment  and  in  the  igni¬ 
tion  systems  of  all  militarv  aircrafi. 

2.  A  resin,  trade-named  “Res- 
l(H)m”,  which  practically  eliminates 
shrinkage  in  woven  and  knitted 
wool  fabrics  without  affecting  ap- 
|>carance  or  draping  cpialities.  It 
may  also  have  a  moth-repellent 
effect. 

3.  A  variation  of  the  same  resin 
which  makes  cotton  virtually  water¬ 
proof. 

Other  examples  of  plastics’  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  textile  industry: 

Sytons,  a  new  family  of  synthet¬ 
ics  pnxluced  from  colloidal  silicas 
(minute  particles  of  sand)  will 
make  ravel-proof  fabrics  and  run- 
proof  hose  possible.  They  have 
the  property  of  IcKking  minute 
fibres  or  threads  in  place. 

The  vinyl  plastics,  used  primari¬ 
ly  before  the  war  to  make  lami¬ 
nated  safety  glass,  will  in  the  form 


of  resins  make  |X)ssible  upholstery 
fabrics,  draperies,  table  coverings, 
other  household  fabrics,  which  are 
siainpr(K)f  and  waterproof  and  can 
l.c  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

^How  soon  will  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  be  ready  to  supply  these 
new  pKxiucts  for  fabric  treatment? 
Engineering  and  plant  design  are 
complete;  plant  construction  is  as 
\et  unauthorized  by  government; 
six  to  twelve  months  would  Ix'  re- 
(juired  to  get  into  actual  produc¬ 
tion. 

^How  long  will  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  require  to  sch<K)l  itself  in 
the  use  of  the  products?  A  good 
deal  of  the  development  work  is 
already  accomplished,  for  instance, 
on  anti-shrink  treatments  for  .\rmy 
uniform  fabrics. 

The  electric  appliance  industry 
will  make  increased  use  of  plastics 
in  soundly  engineered  places  where 
plastics  do  the  best  job,  including 
instances  where  thev  only  help  to 
increase  the  sales  appeal  of  the 
tommodity. 

Plastics  in  Combined  Structures 

Plastics  have  made  possible 
l.-onded  wckkI,  paper  and  fabric  ma¬ 
terials  of  great  structural  strength 
and  with  the  additional  projierties 
of  resistance  to  corrosion,  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  attack  by  fungus  and  by 
vermin.  These  materials,  Ixith  in 
compressed  fiat  sheets  and  as  form 
parts,  are  being  used  extensively 
in  the  construction  of  small  naval 
vessels,  many  types  of  military  air¬ 
craft,  and  demountable  housing. 
However,  it  is  technically  incorrect 
to  say  that  such  composite  materi¬ 
als  are  plastics.  They  are  not. 
They  are  plywoods,  laminated  pa¬ 
pers,  and  laminated  fabric  and 
resin  structures. 


I'here  is  now  being  produced  in 
\olume  a  molded  boat  of  alternate 
layers  of  fabric  and  resin  which 
weighs  about  55  pounds,  will  carry 
four  to  five  people,  can  support  an 
outboard  motor  of  four  to  five 
horsepower.  Since  it  is  made  in 
one  piece  there  are  no  leaks;  since 
it  has  a  resin-impregnated  outer 
surface  it  doesn’t  need  to  be  paint¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  very  sound  use  of  that 
type  of  combined  structure,  com¬ 
bining  in  this  case  plastics  and 
fabric. 

rhe  variety  of  plastics  and  syn¬ 
thetic  materials  of  that  category 
may  soon  be  so  bewildering  to  the 
average  individual  that  retailing 
and  the  plastics  industry  alike  will 
be  faced  with  a  problem  of  brand 
and  tyjx  labeling.  This  situation 
has  already  been  recognized  by  the 
Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry, 
which  is  now  making  a  study  to 
detemine  whether  the  time  is  ripe 
for  action. 

fCan  retailers  help  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  project  by  reporting  on 
customers’  experience?  Yes.  Certain 
basic  items  of  information  are  ob¬ 
viously  needed:  heat-resistant  and 
water-absorption  qualities  are  an 
example— whether  an  article  will 
get  out  of  shape  in  hot  dishwater. 
Less  obvious  informational  require¬ 
ments  undoubtedly  come  to  the 
retailer’s  attention  before  they 
reach  the  manufacturer. 

^Referring  to  recent  retail  ex¬ 
perience  with  cellulose  nitrate  but¬ 
tons,  is  attention  being  given  to 
the  question  of  combustibility  of 
plastics? 

Answer:  Plastics  control  regula¬ 
tions  until  recently  left  for  so-called 
decorative  uses  nothing  but  cellu¬ 
lose  nitrate.  These  restrictions 
passed  out  of  the  picture  early  in 
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19  Jl.  The  trouble  should  be  on 
the  tlecline  now  and  there  is  no 
reason  tor  it  to  continue  in  the 
tiiiuie. 

All  plastics,  with  one  possible 
exec  pi  ion  on  the  horizon,  are  or- 
}>anic  materials,  and  will  burn  with 
varying  tlegrees  ot  rapidity,  al¬ 
though  Hame  retardation  can  be 
incorporated  to  change  their  orig¬ 
inal  properties.  No  plastic  in  the 
tuinie— which  means  elfective  now 
-will  find  any  degree  of  acceptance 
it  it  is  intlammable  to  the  extent 
that  it  offers  hazards  in  average  use. 

The  role  the  plastics  industry 
will  play  as  an  employer  in  the 
postwar  pericKl  may  be  gauged  by 
its  production  prospects.  In  1941, 
the  tonnage  ot  chemical  raw  ma¬ 
terials  normally  used  in  manufac- 
ime  of  the  present  commercially 


important  plastics  has  increased 
from  a  minimum  of  100  per  cent 
to  as  much  as  2,000  per  cent  over 
1911.  The  rate  of  increase  is  due 
to  the  tact  that  these  same  basic 
chemicals  are  used  in  the  prcnluc- 
tion  ot  many  essential  war  materi¬ 
als.  .Viter  special  war  needs  are 
over,  there  will  be  left  plant  facili¬ 
ties  which  w'ill  make  possible  an 
almost  unlimited  amount  ot  raw' 
materials  tor  production  ot  plas- 
t  ics. 

•Monsanto  has  announced  plans 
lor  S  IO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  plant  con¬ 
struction,  ot  which  about  25  per 
cent  will  be  tied  in  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  ot  plastics  and  resins.  Much 
the  same  type  ot  planning  has  been 
announced  by  every  other  major 
chemical  producer. 

I'here  is  one  important  aspect 


which  must  not  be  overlooked:  If 
we  are  going  to  attract  the  new 
capital  necessary  to  finance  this 
postwar  expansion  we  must  have  a 
more  realistic  tax  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  goverwment.  .Another 
reassuring  step  would  be  a  revision 
in  the  regulations  ot  the  .Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  per¬ 
mit  more  rapid  and  efficient  mar¬ 
keting  ot  securities  to  raise  postwar 
capital. 

*  «  « 

rhe  role  which  the  fabricator  or 
molder  of  plastics  may  play  in  post¬ 
war  employment  should  not  be 
overltMiked.  This  is  a  segment  of 
.American  industry  ideally  suited 
to  the  small  business  man,  whose 
invested  capital  runs  anywhere 
from  $50,000  to  S5(M),000  and  who 
employs  from  25  to  250  persons. 


Production  Plans  in  the  Appliance  Field 


|.  R.  PoiEAf, 

Stiles  Manager,  Range  and 

Water  Heater  Division,  General  Electric  Co. 

Postwar  production  economies  will  not  be  great  enough 
to  absorb  higher  labor  and  material  costs  .  .  .  First 
appliance  production  will  be  prewar  models  .  .  .  Last 
to  reach  market  will  be  motored  appliances  .  .  .  G.  E. 
will  double  refrigerator  plant,  expand  all  plant  .  .  . 


The  electric  power  industry  will 
promote  home  appliances  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  in  a  drive  to 
utilize  its  war-swollen  power  facili¬ 
ties  after  industrial  war  loads  no 
longer  exist.  Goal:  An  increase  in 
average  annual  home  consumption 
from  1 , 1 00  kw  hours  to  5,000,  to  be 
achieved  within  five  years  after  the 
war  ends. 

^VVill  this  mean  increased  mer¬ 
chandising  competition  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  from  the  public  utility, 
which,  since  its  primary  goal  is  to 
increase  power  load,  can  afford  to 
’  give  itself  a  price  advantage  over 
other  outlets?  The  manufacturer 
is  as  unfriendly  to  that  prospect  as 
the  retailer. 

Promotional  efforts  of  both  pow¬ 
er  and  appliance  industries  will  be 
useless  unless  adequate  wiring  is 


pro\ided  in  homes.  Retailers  may 
expect  to  see  an  effort  launched  to 
accomplish  this  in  all  areas. 

Appliance  prices  will  be  higher 
than  prewar,  as  the  result  of  in¬ 
creases  in  labor  and  material  costs 
t(M)  great  to  be  taken  up  by  im¬ 
provements  in  design.  G-E  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  an  all-out  program  ot 
lowering  controllable  production 
cost:  believes  the  retailer  must 
work  out  a  parallel  program  to 
keep  distribution  cost  down.  It 
will  depend  largely  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  retailers  whether  this  will 
involve  a  lowering  of  discounts, 
and  whether  such  a  reduction  will 
be  compensated  for  by  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  retail  services  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Radically  new  types  of  electrical 
appliances  may  not  be  expected 


sooner  than  two  to  five  years  after 
the  war  ends.  Example:  Electron¬ 
ic  heat,  successfully  used  lor  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes  during  the  war,  is 
not  within  sight  ot  the  stage  where 
it  is  practicable  for  c(X)king. 

However,  design  changes  to  give 
a  device  greater  utility,  better  ap¬ 
pearance,  lower  cost,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  within  twelve  months  after 
the  war’s  end.  First  production 
will  be  of  prewar  models. 

Present  substantial  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  at  G-E  is  limited  to  the 
one-model  alarm  clock  which  the 
company  expects  to  be  manufac 
turing  at  the  rate  of  25,(M)()  a  week 
by  October,  and  two  models  of  flat- 
irons,  which  will  be  reaching  the 
trade  about  October  1. 

No  release  of  refrigerators  from 
the  government  stockpile  is  expect¬ 
ed  this  year.  There  is  a  possibility, 
(Continued  on  page  .55) 


More  Talks  from  the  Absecon  Conference 

Starting  on  page  40 
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New  Model  Rooi  ]> 


TV/f  ()I)Kl,  ROOMS  with  interesting  and 
^  ideas  ha\  e  innshrooined  in  many  of  the 
stores.  .New  woods,  exciting  finishes  and 
ntili/ation  of  Ititherto  unthongfit  of  materials 
a  spice  and  imnsnal  (piality  to  this  seasons 
nitnre  display  offerings,  .\lways  there  is  stuv 
pitpiant  and  novel  ideas,  perhaps  as  coiii|)eiiv, 
for  the  many  old  materials  that  are  war  (.isiu. 
On  these  two  pages,  some  of  the  more  stn 
rooms  are  pictured.  .Note  the  use  of  8|m; 
Swedish  and  English  motifs  (a  forerunner  |x:n 
of  the  interest  in  foreign  decoration  that  oui 
vicemen  will  carry  home  with  them  after 
war)  the  blend  of  practicality  and  weirdness 
eye-t  atching  but  always  functional  nuKlern  di 
and  innovations,  .\rchitectural  and  furnituii 
tegiation  is  the  most  vital  feature  of  these 
Instead  of  simply  providing  a  background  for 
ventional  pieces,  a  sucti^fssful  attempt  has  I 
made  to  fit  furniture  info  place,  so  that  the  rd 


Maty's  has  designed  an  all-purpose  nxmi  which  gives  the  happy  effect 
of  being  palatial,  due  to  the  step-down  fireplace  group,  and  the  spa¬ 
cious  windows.  At  the  far  end  of  the  picture  is  a  dining  alcove 
which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  rtMsni  by  casement  curtains. 


I  his  living  r<M»m  from  K.  H.  Macy  is  descrili 
.Spanish  Modern.  Note  especially  the  hanging  d 
elier  type  lamps  anil  the  use  of  greens  and  la 
blcMims  as  a  iletorative  stepping-off  medium.  Ca 
is  combined  with  a  pleasant  formality  in  thisdi 


BliMimingdale’s  has  a  collection  of  r(H>nis  designed  by  (Wlbert  Rohde 
before  his  untimely  death.  'I'he  ilressing  table  pictured  is  built  on 
shallow  lines  so  that  anyone  l(M>king  into  the  mirror  can  see  dearly 
into  the  glass  without  having  to  lean  far  forward. 


he  room  becomes  a  completely  intef^rated  pic- 
This  is  significant  in  view  of  jx)stwar  pro- 
lioii  of  assembly  line  bomes,  where  the  fiirni- 
[■  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  create  pieces 
I  are  made  with  the  home  in  which  they  will 
used  already  planned.  Instead  of  custom  made 
iirator’s  pieces,  built  especially  for  a  customer’s 
I.  the  average  middle  class  consumer  will  have 
iiiture  of  custom  quality  at  a  }M)pidar  |)ri(e. 
utotliei  important  feature  is  the  functional 
ility  of  the  individual  pieces.  For  example  in 
Gilbert  Rohde  r(M)ms,  there  is  a  dressing  table 
It  on  shallow  lines,  so  that  a  woman  can  look 
)  the  mirror  without  peering  forward  in  vain 
■nipts  to  see  her  image  more  clearlv.  There  is 


.\  great  semi-tin  le  «»l 
sectional  upholstered 
pieces  in  Irright  yellow 
loriii  the  fireplace  group 
ot  this  large  living 
rfH)ni  in  Me  Creery’s 
Foresite  modern  display. 
Windows  Hanking  the 
li.vp...ce  are  tiung  with 
yellow  fabric  draped 
back  to  show  a  garden. 


1  he  dining  room  in  the  Gil¬ 
bert  Rohde  collection  in 
Bl(M>mingdaie's  features  a 
table  made  from  a  South 
.\nierican  wtuxl  called  paldao. 
I  here  is  an  unusual  fiMitrest 
made  of  leather,  studded  with 
nailheads. 


Swedish  influence  has  been  used  in  .McGreery's  one- 
n cabin  for  two— scene  the  Poconos.  I'his  table  unfolds 
I  what  at  first  glance  Untks  like  the  front  of  a  tup- 
tl-  An  excellent  space  saver  for  small  apartments. 


"  5  goes  in  for  a  new  trend  which  is  being  used  in 
“1  the  new  displays.  The  pictured  mural  paint- 
suggestive  of  the  outdtxsr  and  is  only  one  of  the 
Ways  Wall  painting  can  emphasize  decoration. 


Is  Institutional  Advertising  Worth  While 
for  the  Smaller  Store  ? 


By  Martha  Gwtnn  Kisf.r 


Many  a  smaller-volume  re¬ 
tailer  feels  that  to  make 
the  most  of  a  little  paid 
newspaper  space  he  must  quote 
prices  emphatically  and  often.  Ad¬ 
vertising  words,  he  says,  are  too 
expensive  to  be  used  just  visiting 
with  prospective  customers,  or  sell¬ 
ing  an  intangible  thing  like  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  friendly  atmosphere,  or 
(hatting  about  the  human  interest 
implications  of  his  merchandise. 
•And  he  argues,  abo\e  all,  that  the 
paramount  interest  in  the  custom¬ 
er's  mind  is  how  much? 

This,  we  feel,  is  not  wholly  true. 
And  it’s  probably  less  true  today 
than  it  has  ever  been.  For  one 
thing,  the  industrial  world  has 
been  wide  open  to  women  for  the 
past  three  years  and  they  have  more 
money  to  buy  with  now  than  ever 
before.  .A  large  per  cent  of  the 
buying-pnblic  has  always  been 
women,  of  course,  but  today  the 
housewife  is  also  the  white-collar 
girl  and  the  overall  matron.  .She 
has  money  of  her  own  to  spend, 

.  and  it  is  to  this  prospect  that 
human-interest  copy,  colorful 
phrases  and  homey,  down-to-earth 
sales-chats  will  appeal. 

New  Buying  Consciousness 

I  his  lady  is  just  a  little  proud 
that  dollars  and  cents  are  not  of 
*'**’suclt.vital  importance  as  they  once 
were,  when  John,  alone,  was  bring-, 
ing  home  the  pay-check.  She  is' 
mighty  proud  to  have  Mrs.  Brown, 
across  the  street,  see  and  admire 
the  brand-new  parlor-curtains  that 
she  has  bought  with  her  own 
money.  She  has  taken  on  a  new 
buying-consciousnes. 

Ci(KKl-will  advertising  is  decided¬ 
ly  woman-advertising  and  many  of 
the  best-known  retailers  use  it  reg¬ 
ularly,  and  to  their  own  profit. 
This  profit  consists  not  only  in  the 
increased  trade  that  their  ads  pull, 
but  in  the  w’ay  they  maintain  the 
reputation  of  the  store  as  not  only 
a  reliable  but  an  interesting  place 
to  shop.  Does  the  small  store  need 


this  build-up  less  than  the  large 
store?  Doesn’t  it,  in  fact,  need  it 
more? 

1  he  illustration  on  page  25  is 
|,art  of  a  three-tjuarter  page  good¬ 
will  builder  of  Marshall  Field’s, 
l  earing  the  headline;  Phmuing  a 
! lotiiecoming?  In  the  upper  left  of 
the  ad  space  are  six  sjnall,  homey 
ilnstrations,  suggesting  types  of  en¬ 
tertaining  the  customer  may  have 
on  her  mind:  Is  It  to  lie  n  Family 
Iteiiuion?  Hai'itig  a  Big  Sunday 
Bieahfast?,  etc.  Opposite  these  is 
the  larger  illustration  shown  here— 
the  very  essence  of  the  things  that 
make  a  home.  Fhe  copy,  answer¬ 
ing  the  headline’s  (piestion,  reads: 

C^onversational  f^opy 

Fhen  Better  Let  I’s  Brighte)) 
Your  Nest! 

You  feel  as  if  you’re  rolling  in 
(l<n>er—hax>itig  the  family  and  other 
gtiests  home— Fred  on  his  furlough 
—Mary  and  her  husband  and  the 
twins  up  from  Indiana— Jimmy 
hack  on  leax>e  from  overseas.  And 
of  course  you  want  ex'erything  to 
he  just  right.  Maybe  you’ll  xvant  a 
gay  cloth  for  the  tahle—a  Blue 
liidge  pottery  breakfast  set— goblets 
to  gix>e  nexv  sparkle  to  the  meal. 
Or  perhaps  it’s  curtains  you  need 
in  the  parlor— a  bedspread  for  the 
extra  room. 

Start  noxe  to  get  ready.  Come  to 
our  four-floored  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  section  for  ex'erything  you 
need.  .4sk  our  experts. 

Pulling  Power 

From  this  woman’s  point  of  view 
that  advertisement,  without  a  single 
price  mentioned,  has  more  pulling 
power  than  all  the ;  pictures  of 
tablecloths  at  $9.98,  and  goblets  at 
$9  the  dozen,  that  the  entire  space 
might  have  accommodated.  It 
sounds  such  fun  that  the  prospec¬ 
tive  customer  lays  aside  her  paper 
and  looks  around  her  own  home 
to  see  what  she  might  add,  and 
what  pieces  she  might  refurbish  a 
little,  for  her  ow'n  family’s  visit. 


When  she  goes  to  the  store  the 
next  day  she  is  in  the  ideal  buying 
mood.  .She  is  shopping,  not  just 
for  six  goblets  and  a  bridge  cloth, 
but  for  those  and  anything  else  she 
sees  that  will  add  cheer  and  co/i- 
ness  to  her  home. 

I'he  idea  of  athertising  merchan¬ 
dise  less  for  its  possibly  prosaic  sell 
and  more  as  a  means  to  a  cheerful 
end  lends  itself  very  well  to  semi- 
staple  goods.  Xetcher’s,  the  Boston 
Store,  (diicago,  advertises  yard 
goods  this  way,  talking  about  the 
satisfaction  and  advantages  of  do¬ 
ing  your  own  sewing. 

It  Is  Fun  to  Stitch  Your  Oxen! 
says  the  headline.  Fhe  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  shows  a  print-clad 
mother  and  child  in  a  sw’irl  of  vai  i- 
(olored  wash  materials.  And  sucli 
phrases  as  these  keep  the  woman 
who  sews,  or  who  has  ever  thought 
she  would  like  to  sew,  reading  right 
through  them: 

These,  Mothers,  xeill  have  you 
dreaming  up  snappy  little  things 
for  the  small  fry— Will  tub,  xeilh 
the  cleaning  problem  as  difficult  as 
it  is  today— Colors  that  are  fashion¬ 
able— Most  can  be  xeorn  with  either 
black  or  broxen  shoes— Border 
prints  suggest  a  border  around  the 
bottom  and  sleex>es—Easy  to  iron. 

Informal  Approach 

Not  a  price  tpioted  here,  either. 
What  fun  to  stitch,  how  many  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  things  to  make, 
and  how  easy  and  how  economical 
(o  the  customer— these  things  ha\e 
been  told  so  forcefully  and  invit¬ 
ingly  that  the  price  doesn’t  matter. 

This  sort  of  copy,  omitting 
prices,  is  particularly  good  for  fur¬ 
niture  selling.  In  fact,  it  is  invalu 
able  in  a  situation  where  what  was 
once  the  most  simple  household 
item,  may  be  practically  unobtain¬ 
able. 

John  A.  Colby  &  .Sons,  Chicago 
and  Evanston,  Ill.,  dealers,  say  that 
this  kind  of  advertising  keeps  the 
customer  coming  to  get  what  the 
Colbys  have  when  she  gets  there. 
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Field  f^uaraniecs  to  solve  tiistonicr  problems. 


riif  tlcalers,  themselves,  cannot 
tell  Iroin  one  day  to  the  next,  j)iat- 
titally,  tvhat  that  will  be. 

One  of  their  ads  says,  informally 
and  with  friendliness: 

Have  You  Called  on  i's  Socially f 

Colby’s  is  like  an  art-museum, 
there’s  so  much  to  see.  Our  decora¬ 
tors  are  interesting  to  talk  to—if 
you  can  find  one  not  xeorking  at 
the  moment.  He  won’t  bend  the 
chat  around  to  “Can’t  /  interest 
you  iu  so-and-so’s?’’  You  can  trust 
him. 

.Actompanying  small  illustrations 
show  not  a  salesmati,  but  customers 
blowsing,  discovering  prints,  old 
candlesticks,  a  picture,  enjoying 
themselves.  C^olbys  have  invited 
the  customer,  socially,  and  he  feels 
like  going,  socially.  And  when 
lolks  go  in  and  talk  old  prints  and 
roam  among  the  art  pieces,  and 
visit  with  the  decorator,  learn  this 
and  that  of  interest  from  him,  are 
they  likely  to  go  some  place  else 
when  they  buy? 

.Another  of  these  same  dealers’ 
ads  side-steps  the  price-quote  by 
talking  service;  it  says: 

At  the  beginning  is  where  Colby’s 
service  begins,  if  you  leave  it  all  to 
us,  as  so  many  clients  do.  We  ex¬ 
amine  apartments  or  houses  under 
consideration,  advising  our  client 
lehich  is  the  most  desirable.  From 


Colhy* $  i$  like  an  art  museum,  thert'i  $o  muck 
to  $ee.  And  love  to  hate  you  come  in  for 

a  social  stroll,  to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
Gainsborough  in  our  gollery  of  Eighteenth 
Century  masterpieces.  Or  to  spend  half-an^hour 
absorbing  Ute  new  ejjects  in  decoration  to  be  seen 
in  CoUfy's  Tou  n  House.  Or  in  amusing  yourself 
in  our  Old  Print  Shop,  where  the  prints  are  enter¬ 
taining.  Our  decorators  are  inl^miin^  to  talk  to, 
if  you  can  find  one  not  uorking  at  the  moment. 
He  won't  bend  the  chat  round  to.  Can't  /  inter¬ 
est  you  in  our  so-and-sos?  You  can  trust  him. 


IOmA.COLBY.SONS 


WABASH  AT  BAHDOIPH  CHICAGO 
636  DAVIS.  SntBttVAMSTVN.  HI. 


John  .A.  Colby  extends  an  invitation  that  cannot 
fail  to  gain  customer  goodwill. 


lhal  point  onward  we  smooth  out 
architectural  difficulties,  design  and 
install  mouldings,  have  the  paint¬ 
ing  done  to  our  order.  When  nec¬ 
essary  we  design  and  have  made 
furniture  scaled  to  the  unusual 
size  or  xvall  space  of  the  looms. 
Carpet  and  drapery  schemes  are 
developed,  lighting  fixtures  chosen, 
furnishings  provided  complete. 
You  see—xve  know  that  hit  or  miss 
efforts  to  create  charm  generally 
miss. 

The  small  retailer  can  use  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  just  as  effec¬ 
tively,  and  perhaps  more  effective¬ 
ly,  than  the  big  fellow  can.  Now- 
adavs  he  is  more  likelv  to  need  the 


cover-up  for  merchandise  shortages. 
But  at  any  time,  and  especially 
for  the  small-town  or  rural  retail¬ 
er,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  getting 
people  acquainted  with  him  and 
creating  individuality  and  good 
w’ill. 

Every  man  has  his  own  personal 
advertising  slant  to  play  up.  AV’ith 
it  he  can  bring  to  the  fore  the  best 
that  he  has  in  merchandise  and 
service.  And  ,  he  can  do  it,  too,  in 
a  graceful  and  interesting  manner, 
instead  of  stolidly  going  on  itemiz¬ 
ing  long  lists  of  casual  and  unre¬ 
lated  items  and  quoting  their 
prices,  parrot-fashion,  whether  the 
public  likes  it  or  not. 
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Friends  of  Mtetailing 


Meet  Mr,  Satterfield 
of  Virginia 


By  Lew 

I  r  happens  very  often  that  one 
does  not  come  really  to  under¬ 
stand  a  man  until  one  has  met 
his  wife  and  family  or  others 
among  his  closest  familiars.  Human 
personalities  react  so  on  each  other 
that  one  person  standing  alone  may 
present  something  of  an  enigma 
until  the  chance  is  afforded  to 
know  something  of  those  other 
jiersons  who  have  influenced  his 
development.  'Fhis  thought  was  in 
our  mind,  one  day  in  July,  as  we 
sat  in  the  friendly  office  of  Con¬ 
gressman  Dave  E.  Satterfield,  }r.,  of 
Richmond,  Va. 

Although  w'e  have  more  than 
once  visited  Richmond  and  par¬ 
taken  of  the  hearty  hospitality  of 
our  retail  friends  in  that  city,  we 
had  the  feeling  that  the  chance  to 
talk  with  Congressman  Satterfield 
had  helped  us  in  some  measure  to 
know  and  understand  Richmond 
better  and,  conversely,  we  had  the 
definite  conviction  that  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Richmond  contributed 
tremendously  to  our  ability  to 
know  Dave  Satterfield. 

Re-election  Unopposed 

After  a  few  minutes  of  conversa¬ 
tion  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  one  of  the  indications  of 
the  sense  of  fitness  possessed  by 
the  Richmond  folks,  that  in  the 
coming  election  Congressman  Sat¬ 
terfield  will  go  to  the  polls  un¬ 
opposed  for  re-election.  Certainlv 
it  w’ould  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Richmond  to  choose  a  Representa¬ 
tive  who  is  more  representative  of 
Richmond,  as  we  know  the  city, 
than  Dave  Satterfield. 

In  person  this  Southern  Con¬ 
gressman  is  tall,  well  set  up,  and 
handsome  enough  to  suggest  that 
he  might  have  turned  his  steps 
toward  Hollyw(x>d  if  his  ambition 
had  not  called  him  to  the  Federal 
Government.  He  is  extremely 


Hahn 

friendly  in  his  demeanor  and  has 
the  faculty  of  convincing  those  with 
whom  he  talks  that  he  really  wants 
to  make  use  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience  and  values  their  opin¬ 
ions.  We  should  hate  to  have  the 
job  of  running  against  him  for  the 
votes  of  the  people  of  Richmond 
because  he  impressed  us  as  being 
a  man  who  would  be  mighty  con¬ 
vincing  in  argument  and  with  a 
natural  charm  which  makes  a  pow¬ 
erful  campaigner. 

Sponsored  Legislation 

With  our  Vice-president,  Major 
B.  H.  Namm,  we  called  on  Con¬ 
gressman  .Satterfield  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  man  who  has  sponsored  a  bill 
in  the  House  which  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  names  of  the  .Aiiny 
and  Navy  in  the  business  name  of 
any  commercial  entcrjtrisc.  Mem¬ 
bers  will  recall  that  in  various 
issues  of  our  .Special  Bulletin  w'e 
have  pointed  out  the  necessity  for 
such  legislation.  good  many  of 
our  members  have  written  to  their 
('.ongressmen  and  Senators  to  ask 
for  such  legislation.  At  first  it  was 
reported  that  .Senator  Faft  of  Ohio 
w'ould  introduce  a  bill  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  .Senate,  but  apparently 
the  .Senator  is  somewhat  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  an  introducer 
of  bills,  and  nothing  came  of  that. 
'Fhen  came  this  Satterfield  bill 
(H.R.  .'j080)  for  the  very  purpose 
which  our  Special  Bulletins  had 
emphasized. 

Fhe  bill  itself  speaks  volumes 
about  the  man  Ixihind  it.  The  bill 
is  short.  It  consists  of  just  thirteen 
lines.  It  goes  straight  to  the  point. 
Fhere  is  no  excess  verbiage  in  it 
and  there  is  little  chance  for  any 
fair-minded  person  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  its  provisions.  It  merely 
says  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  use 
the  name  of  the  .Army  and  Navy, 


Congresstnan  D(we  E.  Satterfield, 
Jr.,  of  Richmond,  J'a. 

or  either  of  them,  in  the  name  of 
a  mercantile  enterprise  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 
.S.500  for  the  first  conviction  under 
the  act  and  not  to  exceed  $1000  for 
subsequent  convictions.  It  would 
become  effective  60  days  after  en¬ 
actment. 

We  found  Congressman  .Satter- 
lield  much  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  his  bill  is  intended  to 
correct.  He  felt,  as  we  do,  that  it 
is  unfair  to  allow  any  retail  con¬ 
cern  to  trade  in  the  name  of  these 
important  Government  agencies 
and  he  also  felt,  as  we  do,  that 
concerns  which  heretofore  have 
used  such  names  should  have  the 
same  sort  of  break  that  all  other 
retail  concerns  have,  but  certainly 
not  more. 

Inspired  by  Special  Bulletin 

Perhaps  it  was  natural  for  us  to 
be  interested  in  learning  how  Con¬ 
gressman  Satterfield  happened  to 
introduce  his  bill.  .At  any  rate  he 
told  us.  He  lifted  a  letter  from  his 
tlesk  and  displayed  beneath  it  the 
familiar  yellow  pages  of  our  Spe¬ 
cial  Bulletin.  In  explanation  he 
said:  “Frank  Bates  of  Miller  8c 
Rhoads  is  one  of  my  good  friends 
and  neighbors.  One  night  he  came 
over  to  see  me  with  this  bulletin 
in  his  hand  and  said,  ‘Dave,  why 
shouldn’t  we  have  a  law  to  stop 
this  sort  of  thing?’  1  looked  into 
the  subject  and  then  introduced 
my  l)ill.’’ 

We  judge  from  the  Congress¬ 
man’s  statements,  that  he  intends 
to  press  for  action  on  his  bill,  but, 
like  a  good  canq>aigner,  he  wants 
to  choose  the  most  propitious  time. 

(Continued  on  page  .57) 
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New  GMPR  Still  Unsettled 

Witli  ()1*A  othcials  aiul  icprc- 
sciitaiivcs  ol  the  retail  trade 
iniahle  to  see  eye  to  eye,  alter 
a  three-day  toiderenee  in  New 
^ork,  oil  a  new  prat  lira!  rej'ida- 
lion  to  supersede  General  Maxi- 
iinnn  Price  Regulation  all  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  new  order  in  lime  lor 
Fall  business  appears  removed. 
.Among  the  retailers’  objections  to 
the  new  order  submitted  to  the 
coulerence,  we  understand,  is  the 
enormous  amount  of  record  keep¬ 
ing  that  would  be  recpiired.  The 
final  result  was  that  OPA  took 
the  whole  thing  back  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  further  consideration. 

The  retailers’  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proposed  order  was 
summeef  up  in  a  resolution  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Central  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Associations  which 
speaks  for  thousands  of  stores  in 
various  fields.  It  resolved: 

1.  That  dual  control,  consisting 
of  both  pricing  charts  and  cumu¬ 
lative  mark-up  control,  be  elimi¬ 
nated. 

2.  That  the  pricing-chart  meth¬ 
od  alone  be  used  as  a  control. 

3.  That  the  provisions  for  filing 
the  pricing  charts  with  OP.A  be 
eliminated  and  as  a  substitute  all 
merchants  be  reejuired  to  have  the 
pricing  charts  in  their  own  stores, 
subject  to  inspection  at  any  time 
by  an  authorized  Government 
representative. 

1.  That  the  certification  by  re¬ 
tailers  as  presently  drawn  be 
modified  so  as  to  be  more  accept¬ 
able  in  line  with  the  discussiem  at 
this  meeeting. 

5.  That  certain  other  detailed 
changes  of  the  proposed  regida- 
lion,  as  discussed  with  the  task 
committee  and  at  this  meeting,  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  OP.A. 

How  far  the  probable  compro¬ 
mise  will  go  nobody  could  say,  nor 
just  how  the  provisions  as  they 
stand  will  be  alfected  should  the 


problem  by  the  end  of  the  year 
suddenly  liecome  one  of  transition 
control  rather  than  wartime  con¬ 
trol. 

Mag«s  to  Monago  C.  C. 

Members  of  the  NRDCbA  stall 
were  pleased  to  get  the  news  from 
Ghicago,  as  we  go  to  press,  that  the 
Gontrollers’  Ciongress  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  there  had  naincxl  Kenneth  P. 
Mages  manager  of  the  group. 
Kenneth  has  been  acting  matiager 
since  Hicks  Kleinhaiis  resigned 
several  months  ago.  R.  W.  Van 
Horn,  J.  Goldsmith  ffc  Sons  Co., 
Memphis,  was  reelected  Chairman, 
while  Carl  N.  Schmalz,  R.  H. 
Stearns  Co.,  Boston,  was  made  first 
vice  jnesident,  J.  F.  Bishop,  Walk¬ 
er’s,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  second  vice 
president,  and  AVilliam  B.  Gorman, 
Gimtiel  Bros.,  New  York,  secretary- 
treasurer.  More  about  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  convention  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Sixth  War  Loon  Coming  Up 

You  retailers,  who  through  the 
various  AA^ar  Loan  drives  up  to 
now  have  done  such  a  magnifi- 
cient  job,  had  better  get  on  your 
“marks”  and  “set”  for  the  opening 
signal  for  the  Sixth  AVar  Bond 
drive.  It’s  coming.  Some  of  us, 
representing  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  were  told  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  the  probable  date  and  the 
amount  of  Bonds  that  would  have 
to  be  sold— but  these  important 
details  were  given  “off  the  record.” 
This  much  w’e  can  tell  you:  the 
drive  will  start  in  >Jovember. 

The  big  drive  for  X  number  of 
dollars  w'ill  be  focused  around 
country-wide  displays  of  SI  00 
bonds.  Store  windows,  billboards, 
hotel  lobbies,  railroad  and  bus 
terminals,  casoline  stations,  in  fact, 
everv  available  spot  will  be  util¬ 
ized  for  bond  display,  .As  an  in¬ 
centive  for  effective  displays  we 
were  told  that  a  contest  for  more 
than  S100,000  in  AVar  Bond  prizes 


will  be  held.  More  than  500  awards 
will  be  made  to  retail  outlets  in 
the  drug,  jewelry,  grocery,  hard¬ 
ware,  floor  covering,  gasoline, 
radio,  men’s  clothing,  women’s  spe¬ 
cialty  shops,  variety  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  fields.  'I'he  display  con¬ 
test  will  be  conducted  on  a  state, 
sectional  and  national  basis  with 
retailers  conijieting  only  against 
other  retailers  in  the  same  line  of 
business.  Prominent  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  sponsor  the  competition 
in  the  various  fields.  VV^e  under¬ 
stand  they  are  donating  the  prizes. 

Extra  effort  is  being  mobilized 
for  the  coming  drive  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  any  possible  let-down 
should  it  develop  as  the  result  of 
a  public  feeling  that  the  war  is 
won.  It  was  pointed  out  that  even 
if  the  war  should  end  today  there 
would  still  be  enormous  amounts 
of  money  needed  to  carry  the 
•Army  and  Navy  until  complete 
demobilization. 

“You  better  get  ready  to  get  be¬ 
hind  it,  yer  hear!”— as  Red  Barber, 
the  well-known  baseball  radio 
announcer,  might  wind  up  this 
piece,  were  he  doing  it. 

Tima  for  Plodga  Ranawal 

In  Detroit,  we  see  that  the 
members  of  the  Retail  Merchants 
.Association  got  together  this  month 
and  renewed  their  pledge  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  provisions  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Policy.  Inasmuch  as  that 
pledge  was  given  AV.P.B.  volun¬ 
tarily  by  the  stores  in  cooperation 
with  the  war  effort  more  than  a 
year  ago,  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
for  stores  in  other  communities  to 
arrange  similar  meetings.’  A  certain 
amount  of  self-checking-up  never 
hurts.  1 

Class  Distinction  Again? 

Remember  the  old  hosiery  order, 
whereby  OPA  set  up  a  three-price 
system  for  retailers  dependent 
ujxin  the  size  of  the  busirxess?  The 
bigger  the  store  or  the  system  the 
lower  the  purchase  price,  and  more 
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NEW  VICE-PRESIDENTS  AT  W.  T.  GRANT 


\ 


Robkrt  a.  Skidki. 


important  to  indepciulenlly  owned 
stores,  the  lower  the  OPA  ceiling 
price  to  the  consumer.  That,  we 
may  recall,  precipitated  the  retail 
revolt.  Well,  mw  someone  in  the 
Procurement  Divisioti  o£  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  has  thought  up  a 
similar  idea  in  connection  w'ith 
the  sale  of  surplus  war  g(K)ds.  Five 
gallon  steel  containers  were  re¬ 
cently  offered  for  sale  at  price  dif¬ 
ferences  favoring  mail  order  and 
chain  outlets.  .Sold  only  in  carload 
lots  it  woidd  seem  the  cpiestion  of 
differentiation  based  on  quantity 
w'as  not  involved. 

R«conv*rsion  for  Rotoilors 

The  problems  of  recotnetsion. 
of  course,  loom  large  on  the  tia- 
tional  horizon,  but  when  we  talk 
of  the  change-over  most  of  us 
think  entirely  in  terms  of  mills  atid 
factories  getting  back  to  peacetime 
production.  How  matiy  of  us  ever 
think  of  the  retail  store  recotivert- 
ing,  too?  Isn’t  there  a  big  job  of 
changing  back  to  peacetime  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  done  in  retailing? 
Training,  advertising  technique, 
display  and  merchandisitig  prac¬ 
tices!  .Aren’t  they  all  in  line  for 
a  big  overhauling  for  the  tremetid- 
ous  selling  job  that  will  be  expect¬ 
ed  of  retailing  after  the  war? 

It  looks  as  though  the  credit 
managers  for  retail  stores  are  lin¬ 
ing  up  now  for  a  reconversion  job 
in  their  departmetits.  I’his  month 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.  and  the  Kresge  Department 
Store  started  the  ball  rolling  by 
cutting  down  on  the  time  allow- 
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antes  lor  installment  payments  lor 
war  workers  employed  in  plants 
only  since  the  war.  From  now  on 
it  will  be  for  three  months  instead 
of  the  six  which  prevailed  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  Exceptions,  we 
understand,  include  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  plants  prior  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  and  those  whttse  rec¬ 
ords  warrant  longer  time,  in  which 
case  it  is  granted  only  upon  a 
down  payment  of  50  per  cent.  Of 
course,  the  new  regulation  does 
not  include  workers  who  are  t  hat  ge 
account  customers.  Stores  in  (tther 
war  areas  are  expected  to  follow 
suit.  W’e  understand  that  the  New¬ 
ark  stores  report  no  bad  reactions, 
as  the  workers  seem  anxious  not 
to  run  t(K)  heavily  into  debt  at 
this  time. 

Boning  Up  on  Tolovision 

The  television  industry  is  de¬ 
monstrating  that  it  is  ali\e  to  its 
great  opportunity  to  get  its  sales 
potential  story  over  to  the  retail 
stores.  With  newspapers  forced 
to  limit  advertising  space,  retail 
advertising  men  find  this  situation 
offers  an  unusual  incentive  to  think 
about  additional  mediums  for  con¬ 
tacting  the  public,  not  now,  per¬ 
haps,  but  later.  Nobody  seems 
to  expect  television  to  supplant 
the  printed  W'ord,  yet  it  may  some 
day  take  a  prominent  place  along¬ 
side  it  in  developing  store  volume. 

.\s  an  evidence  of  this  aware¬ 
ness,  a  special  program  is  being 
staged  late  this  month  bv  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  which  will  be  witnessed  by 


representatives  of  the  .X.M.CI.  stores 
fixated  in  cities  from  coast  to 
coast,  rite  program  will  emphasi/e 
how  sKtres  can  utilize  television. 

Still  othei  evidences  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  of  stores  itt  televisioti 
are  the  ttieetittgs  beitig  held  itt 
sotne  of  the  New  York  s'lores  at 
which  Miss  .Mabel  Cobb,  director 
of  'Felevisioti  Ciitild,  discusses  the 
tttechanics,  advert  isitig  and  titer- 
chandisitig  potetttials  of  this  fortn 
of  protnotioti. 

Grant  Elections 

At  a  iiteetittg  ol  the  Board  ol 
Directors  of  the  W.  F.  (iratit  Co., 
this  tttotith,  Robet  t  .\.  .Seidel,  coti- 
troller,  atid  Herbet  i  K.  Ciarges. 
southerti  regiotial  ttiattager,  were 
elected  vice  presidetits  of  the  cotn- 
patty. 

Servicing  for  the  Present — 

To  otie  who  has  had  the  tttis- 
fottittie  to  have  his  electric  refrig¬ 
erator  break  dowti  these  days 
witett  ttew  oties  are  ttot  available, 
it  wottfil  appear  that  the  Cieneral 
Electric  (^o.  has  selected  a  most  ap¬ 
propriate  titne  to  issue  to  its  serv¬ 
ice  ttteti  “the  ntost  cotnprehetisive 
household  refrigerator  service  ttiatt- 
ttal  ever  offered  ’’  by  the  compatiy. 
Now  atid  until  factories  are  back 
at  full  time  production  a  big  re¬ 
sponsibility  falls  on  the  service 
man.  He  should  be  giveti  every 
assistance  he  can  get.  .And  how 
he’ll  need  it! 

— Selling  for  the  Future 

With  the  announcement  that  it 
will  allocate  for  the  fourth  quartet 
of  this  vear  merchandise  on  the 
basis  of  15*^,',  of  an  average  1911 
eptarter.  Bigelow-Sanford  (larpet 
Catmpany.  Inc.,  nevertheless  reports 
that  through  the  medium  of  con¬ 
sumer  magazines,  whose  combined 
circulation  reaches  ’17  million 
copies,  it  will  strive  to  keep  floor 
coveritigs  in  the  public  mind  this 
Fall.  .A  series  of  advertisements 
will  “inllnence  families  now  meti- 
tally  blueprinting  their  conception 
of  tiew  homes  and  home  itnprove- 
ttients  that  will  be  itndertaken 
when  peace  permits.” 

*  *  * 

Retailers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  ^Var  Production 
Board  has  authorized  the  release 
of  a  small  quantity  of  jute  yarns 
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He  deserves  a  place  at  your 
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Mohawk  Products  and  Service  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest  Distributing 
Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 

ALA.,  Birmingham  3 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  MICH..  Detroit — Buhl  Sons  Co. 

^L..  Fresno  8 — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co.  Detroit  26 — Lott  &  Ceckler 

CAL.,  Los  Angeles  14 — Butler  Bros.  MICH.,  Grand  Rapids  2 — Lott  &  Ceckler 

Los  Angeles  14 — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co.  MINN.,  Minneapolis  3 — Butler  Bros. 

CAL.,  San  Francisco  19 — Butler  Bros.  Minneapolis  5 — Lasher  Carpet  &  Lino.  Co. 

San  Francisco  6 — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co  mO.,  Kansas  City  8 — Renard  Linqifcum  &  Rug  Co. 

2— Renard  Unoleurn  &  Rug  Co.  mo.,  St.  Louis  3— Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 

CONN.,  New  Haven  1  I — Colman  Levin  Co.  MONT  Butte _ F  E  Buek  Sales  Co 

FLA.,  Jacksonville  6— Peasl^-Caulbert  Corp.  q^3^,3  ,_,i„chard  Cr^Wilhelm  Co. 

FLA.,  Miami  36— Irving  Distributors.  Inc.  ^  Y  Binghamton— Columbia  Jobbing  Co 

N.Y.,  Buffalo  3— Lott  6  Ceckler 

Tampa  1 — Peaslec-Cauibcrt  Corp.  _ h  iS  Tavinr  To 

CA..  Atlanta  ^^^slee-Caulbert  Corp.  ^  y  York  City  1 6— Crocked  &  Buss,  Inc. 

rh!r!!«  /-rrn  New  York  City  16— Lack  Carpet  Co..  Inc. 

rtlvffS  11  im' ff  R||0  Cn  N.Y..  Rochester  4 — Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 

IND  *  Me"if^sf^aii*'r?^hHr,^v  Co^  N.Y..  Syracuse  16 — Columbia  D  stnbutors,  Inc. 
mS"  nnol^fm'A^R.'.eCo  N-Y-  Uhca  4— Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 

IND.,  Indianapolis  4— Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  u  ^  _ am.^am  Crx^i^f'e^ 

IND.,  Richmond— The  Adam  H.  Bartel  Co..  Tnc.  JJ.  C,  Ashev.ll^Alhs^-Erw  n  Co 
lA..  Des  Moines  9— Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  **■  C-  son 

Des  Moines  8 — Schmitt  &  Henry  Mfg.  Co..  Inc.  ^  "  !i°'  r  a 

KY..  Louisville  2— Otis  Hidden  Co..  Inc.  OH  O-  Cjncn^ati  2— Renard  U^leum  &  Rug  Co. 

Lrvii^uiiiA  1 _ PPA^l^-CAulbert  Coro  OHIO,  Cleveland  15 — Lott  Gr  Ceckler 

LA..  iC^^Monr^  l?frS^ate  Co  OHIO.  Colurnbus  1 5-Renard  Linol^rn  &  Rug  Co. 

LA.,  NewOrleans  13— Renard  Linoleum&RugCo.  OKLA.,  Ok  ahoma City  l-Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

MD.,  Baltimore  3— Butler  Bros.  _ Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 

Baltimore  1— J.  J.  Haines  &  Co.  ORE.,  Port  and  8— Mar^all-Wells  Co. 

MASS.,  Boston  14 — Colman  Levin  Co.  Portland  4— D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co. 

Boston  10 — Prescott  &  Co.  PA.,  Allentown — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

MASS.,  Springfield  4— Colman  Levin  Co.  PA.,  Erie — H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 


PA.,  Harrisburg — Capital  Bedding  Co. 

PA.,  Philadelphia  6— Butler  Bros. 

Philadelphia  7 — S.  Wolf  &  ^ns 
PA.,  Pittsburgh  22 — Felix  Half  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

Pittsburgh  22 — Ceo.  Wehn  &  Co. 

PA.,  Reading — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

PA.,  Scranton — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

R.  I.,  Providence  3— Colman  Levin  Co. 

S.  C.,  Greenville — Allison-Erwin  Co. 

TENN.,  Chattanooga  2 — Southern  Furn.  Sales  Co. 
TENN.,  Knoxville  6 — Southern  Furn.  Sales  Co. 
TENN.,  Memphis  3 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 
TEX.,  Dallas  1 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

Dallas  1 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Ri^  Co. 

TEX.,  El  Paso — El  Paso  Whsle.  Carpet  &  ftirn.  Co.,  Inc. 
TEX.,  Houston  I — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

Houston  2 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 

TEX..  San  Antonio  6— Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

UTAH,  Salt  Lake-City— D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co. 

VA.,  Norfolk — -J.  J.  Haines  &  Co. 

VA..  Richtnond — J.  J.' Haines '&  Co. 

WASH.,  Seattle:14 — Marshall  Wells  Co. 

Seattle  I — D.'N..'&,E.  Walter  &  Co. 
WASH.,  Spokane— MarShall-Wells  Co.- 

Spokane  8 — D.  N.i&  E.  Walter  &  Co. 
W.VA.,  Charleston  2 1— Cuthrie-Morris-Campbcll  Co. 
W.VA.,  Huntington  7 — WRttts.'Rrter  &  Co. 

W.VA.,  Parkerwurg — Cutl^rl^Morris-Campbell  Co. 
Wise.,  Milwaukee  3— MeidhOefer  &  Co. 
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;UE  STORY 


Stephen  Foster  did  not  write  the  first  folk  music  In  America.  There  were  songs 
of  the  mountains,  the  sea,  and  the  plains,  songs  of  the  native  lands  of  millions  of 
emigrants.  Foster  wrote  the  songs  that  fused  these  people  into  one  heart,  one 
nation,  ^hen  northerner,  plainsman,  emigrant,  and  sailor  raised  their  voices  to  sing 
"My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  they  sang  as  Americans— they  sang  a  new  home-song, 
of  their  new,  their  native  land. 

Foster’s  music  unlocked  a  language  of  its  own,  it  had  a  common  touch  that 
was  the  first  to  make  new  millions  listen,  learn,  and  respond. 

In  America  today  there  is  another  and  newer  route  to  the  heart  of  the  big  section 
of  America  represented  by  the  vast  Wage  Earner  audience.  It’s  the  route  built  by 
the  common  touch  of  one  magazine,  25  years  old  this  year.  With  its  simple  credo, 
its  eye-to-eye  editorial  sincerity  and  simplicity,  the  magic  of  its  common  touch. 
True  Story  has  brought  a  new  magazine  audience  into  being.  It  not  only  created, 
helped,  inspired,  and  built  up  a  multi-million  audience  of  its  own;  it  fostered  the 
growth  of  millions  more  for  other  new  magazines,  influenced  the  pattern  of  older 
magazines,  the  thinking  of  movies,  radio,  newspapers,  and  advertising  itself. 

True  Story  was  never  so  influential  in  the  Wage  Earner  market  as  it  is  today. 
A  look  at  any  current  issue  shows  how  that  influence  is  being  directed.  In  our 
time,  when  close  touch  with  Wage  Earner  America  is  so  needed,  be  it  for  national 
unity  or  for  sales  volume.  True  Story’s  meaning  to  the  common  man  of  America 
has  become  extraordinarily  important. 


THE  COMMON  MAN,  WELL 
FORCE  IN  PRODUCING 


ro«  25  rtMS  THE  WAGE  EAENBtS’  FAVOlUTE  MAGAZINE 


INFORMED,  IS  THE  GREATEST 
THE  AMERICA  WE  WANT. 
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for  use  by  the  carjjet  industry. 
“This  yarn  is  in  India,”  says  a 
Bigelow-Sanford  release,  “and  we 
feel  that  import  license  and  ship¬ 
ping  space  permits  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  soon.  It  is  extremely  un¬ 
likely  that  the  yarn  will  have  any 
effect  upon  our  production  during 
the  rest  of  this  year.” 

Raw  Motorials  Limit  Shoe  Colors 

Despite  the  removal  of  color  re¬ 
strictions  in  Shoe  Conservation 
Order  M-217,  the  Tanners’  Coun¬ 
cil  of  .\merica,  comprising  retail¬ 
ers’  and  manufacturers’  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  Color  Card  .\ssocia- 
tion,  says  that  there  will  not  be 
any  increase  in  supplies  of  leather 
or  shoes  at  this  time.  Until  raw 
materials  and  manpower  return 
to  normal  it  recommends  only  a 
limited  number  of  new  colors  for 
spring  1945.  Its  selected  colors  are: 

For  women’s  shoes  —  Town 
Brown,  .Army  Russet,  Bluejacket, 
Turftan,  Lilterty  Red,  Varsity 
Cireen,  Black,  VV'hite. 

For  men’s  shoes— .Army  Russet, 
Charro  Fan,  Black,  W'^hite. 

Tax  Roform  Drive  Grows 

C.  E.  D.’s  “Federal  Tax  Plan 
for  High  Employment”  is  getting 
such  wide  publicity  that  it  may 
force  Congress  into  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  jxjstwar  tax  struct¬ 
ures  before  the  year  is  out.  The 
plan  the  Committee  is  offering 
simmers  down  to  the  f>oint  already 
made  by  Beardlsey  Ruml  individ¬ 
ually— taxes  levied  upon  corpora¬ 
tions  constitute  a  double  taxa¬ 
tion  of  individual  stockholders, 
and  high  taxes  on  business  opera¬ 
tions  discourage  the  investment 
needed  to  produce  high  employ¬ 
ment.  C.  E.  I),  suggests  a  lighten¬ 
ing  of  all  taxation  applied  against 
business  ojx*rations.  In  its  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  the  term  “lightening” 
rather  than  the  term  “elmination” 
the  Committtee  appears  to  realize 
that  a  lot  of  improvement  can  be 
effected  in  the  tax  structure  with¬ 
out  an  immediate  radical  change 
in  taxing  principles.  This  agrees 
with  John  Hancock’s  prescription 
for  success  in  lax  reform,  reported 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  .And  the 
Committee  is  apparently  aware 
that  wartime  taxation  has  condi¬ 
tioned  the  public  to  the  point 
where  it  may  be  {xtssible  to  collect 


a  much  higher  proportion  of  ta.x 
revenue  from  personal  income 
taxes  than  in  the  prewar  period— 
so  long  as  the  rate  is  lower  than 
1944’s. 

Amoricon  Dosign  Showing 

The  Third  Edition  of  “Fashions 
of  the  Times”,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  The  New  York  Times,  will 
l)e  held  October  24,  25,  26,  27, 
in  The  New  York  Fimes  Hall. 
There  will  be  four-day  matinee 
and  evening  presentations.  Forty 
top  flight  name  designers  will  epit¬ 
omize  the  New  York  and  United 
.States  fashion  position. 

Wostinghouso  Predicts 

The  infra-red  lamp  will  be  one 
of  the  great  new  postwar  heal 
.sources,  speeding  drying  jobs  in 
homes  and  industry,  according  to 
James  D.  Hall,  of  VVestinghouse 
Lamp  Division.  Chasing  the  chill 
out  of  homes  during  late  Spring 
and  early  .Autumn,  drying  hair, 
fingernail  polish  and  freshly  bathed 
Fido  are  just  a  few  of  the  examples 
of  its  wide  range  of  uses,  as  de- 
sribed  by  Mr.  Hall. 

Con  Joy  Bo  Confined? 

The  idea  that  V-Day,  signalizing 
the  surrender  of  Germany,  be 
celebrated  quietly,  prayerfully  and 
in  the  spirit  of  its  full  significance, 
as  it  well  should,  is  getting  wider 
and  wider  acceptance.  The  organ¬ 
ization  for  and  dedication  to 
this  ideal,  however,  may  not  be 
neccessary  if  surrender  comes  piece¬ 
meal  as  some  authorities  believe  it 
will.  But  if  there-  actually  is  a 
V'-Day,  any  one  who  experienced 
the  great,  good-natured  yet  un¬ 
controlled,  joyful  celebrations 
which  sprang  spoilt  an  teously  from 
the  pent-up  emotions  of  our  people 
in  1918  would  bet  you  that  notli- 
ing  short  of  the  armed  forces  will 
lie  able  to  stop  a  similar  demon¬ 
stration  this  time  too  once  the 
whistles  begin  to  blow. 

Two  Distribution  Mootings 

The  importance  of  distribution 
will  be  emphasized  again  next 
month  when  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  holds  a 
two  day  conference  on  distribu¬ 
tion  at  the  Waldorf-.Astoria,  New 
York,  October  23  and  24.  Eric 


Johnston,  president,  will  address 
the  meeting  on  the  subject  “Distri- 
buiion— .A  Key  to  Prosperity.”  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  .Allen,  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  chairman  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber’s  Domestic  Distribution  Depart¬ 
ment  Committee,  will  preside  at 
one  of  the  sessions. 

«  *  * 

The  Sixteenth  Boston  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Distribution  will  be  held 
in  Boston,  Hotel  Statler,  October 
16  and  17. 

Smart  Institutionol 

In  these  days  when  advertising 
ideas  are  getting  harder  and  hard¬ 
er  to  dig  up,  we  thought  a  full- 
page  ad  of  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia, 
calling  attention  to  the  various 
fashion  shops  in  the  store  was 
especially  timely.  Under  sketches 
of  six  doorways  to  as  many  store 
departments  the  ad  said  simply: 
“Fhrough  these  portals  pass  the 
best  dressed  women  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.— Gimbels  for  Fashions.” 

Consumer  Income  at  Peak 

.At  the  time  of  the  .Absecon  meet¬ 
ing  in  .August,  the  latest  available 
statistics  on  consumer  income  were 
for  1943,  and  the  grand  total  for 
that  year,  extraordinary  enough, 
w’as  $147  billion.  Now  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  issued  fig¬ 
ures  based  on  the  first  half  of  1944— 
income  has  soared  to  $158  billion. 
It  is  explained,  however,  that  the 
actual  peak  of  employment  was 
reached  last  year. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  Novombor  23 

Fhe  .Sales  Promotion  Division’s 
Calendar  for  1944  gives  November 
.30  as  the  date  of  thanksgiving 
Day  this  year.  -The  Division,  like  a 
number  of  other  groups  who  gave 
out  that  date,  is  now  busy  issuing 
a  correction:  the  date  is  November 
23,  1944.  Since  1941,  by  Congress¬ 
ional  Resolution,  the  fourth  Thurs¬ 
day  of  November  has  been  specified 
for  Thanksgiving  Day.  In  the  years 
preceding  juggling  of  the  date,  it 
liad  been  the  last  Thursday  of  the 
month;  and  the  change  didn’t 
make  much  of  an  impression  on 
anybody  because  in  1942  and  1943 
the  fourth  Thursday  was  the  last 
Thursday  of  November.  This  year 
November  has  five  Thursdays  in  it. 
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Tickinas  bv  Ro) 


lEDSPREADS 


MATTRESS  TICKINGS 


WORK  SHIRTS'  FLANNELETTE 


AMOUS 


NAMES  IN 
TEXTILES 


Richard  Arkwright 

AND 

“Rosemary  Products” 


AtkwrigM  (1732^92)  —  Cnglith  invaolor  of  eotton-ipktnutg 
madtinory.  A  barber  b)r  froc/e,  hii  many  toatUo  invontiont 
oomod  turn  a  Knighthood  eonforrod  by  Gnorgn  III  and  his 
tuccoM  at  a  monvfachiror  onobhd  him  to  amass  a  centid* 
•robfn  forfuno. 


A  DIVISION  Of  SIMMONS  COMPANY 
40  WORTH  ST.  NEW  YORK  1  3,  N.  Y. 


meeting  the  requirements  for  both 
inner-spring  and  felt  mattresses  in 
all  price  ranges.  Offered  in  indi¬ 
vidually  styled  patterns  —  smart, 
colorful,  woven  stripes  and  beau¬ 
tifully  designed  jacquard  damasks. 

Mattress  Tickings,  made  right  in 
America,  are  members  of  the  ''fam¬ 
ily"  of  Rosemary  products. 
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Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


The  encouraginj*  war  news 
has  caused  renewed  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  best  method 
ior  distributing  nylon  hosiery, 
wlien  it  is  released  to  the  public. 
No  iniorination  is  available  at  this 
time  as  to  how,  in  what  quantity, 
or  at  what  price  Du  Pont  will  re¬ 
lease  the  yarn,  so  there  isn’t  a  deli- 
nite  starting  point  for  planning. 
However,  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  feel  that  some  tentative 
planning  should  get  under  way 
now,  so  there  will  not  be  the  kind 
of  last  minute  arrangements  which 
usually  result  in  unfairness. 

Manufacturers,  for  the  most  part, 
believe  that  retailers  should  take 
the  initiative  in  planning,  since 
they  are  the  ones  who  will  really 
have  the  most  difficult  problem. 
For  months  past  we  have  talked 
about  the  control  of  nylon  when 
it  appears.  Official  rationing  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  practical  metli- 
od.  It  is  granted  that  a  certain 
unfairness  results  from  this  type  of 
control,  but  so  far  no  better  meth¬ 
od  has  been  found.  Because  sev¬ 


eral  ration  books  would  be  avail¬ 
able  in  a  family  of  many  small 
children  and  men  some  women 
would  have  more  nylon  coupons 
than  others.  Nevertheless  an  ad- 
\antage  to  the  store  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  responsibility  of  ap¬ 
portioning  the  supply  would  be 
taken  out  of  its  hands.  One  woman 
might  lie  able  to  get  more  nylon 
titan  another,  but  the  store  couhl 
not  be  blamed. 

Many  other  proposals  have  beeti 
discussed  and  most  of  them  ilis- 
(arded.  One  is  to  build  up  a  back¬ 
log  of  nylons  which  would  allow 
at  least  one  pair  for  each  customer. 
It  was  not  considered  wise  because 
it  would  mean  stagnation  of  stocks 
and  money  tied  up  untif  the  re¬ 
lease  date  for  merchandise.  Distri¬ 
bution  by  mail  was  thought  to  be 
unfair  because  of  difference  in  re- 
teiving  dates  unless  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  mailing  arrangement  could 
be  handled.  To  sell  to  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  first  was  considered  unfair 
to  good  cash  customers.  It  is  pretty 
well  conceded  that  whatever  plan 


is  devised  for  the  distrrtiution  of 
nylons,  there  is  sure  to  be  confus¬ 
ion  and  inequality,  yet  it  is  agreed 
some  plan  is  necessary  if  something 
like  order  is  to  be  maintained. 

Several  manufacturers  have  told 
us  that  they  believe  it  is  up  to  re¬ 
tailers  to  get  together  as  soon  as 
possible  for  discussion  on  the  mai¬ 
ler  situe  it  will  be  the  retailer  who 
will  have  the  greatest  problem  of 
holding  customer  goodwill.  This 
(olumn  invites  hosiery  buyers  to 
send  in  their  views  on  how  nylons 
(an  best  be  allocated  to  the  public 
when  they  appear  on  the  market. 
No  suggestion  will  be  identified 
without  the  permission  of  the 
sender. 

Survey  Results 

The  results  of  a  survey  recently 
made  by  The  Postwar  Planning 
Committee  of  the  National  Paper 
Box  Manufacturers  Association  in 
the  hosiery  industry  indicated  that 
it  is  expected  the  “first  two  post¬ 
war  years  would  be  below  1943 
with  the  next  three  years  good.” 
The  report  listed  the  most  import¬ 
ant  developments  after  the  war  as: 
a.  Obtaining  sufficient  labor  and 
material 

I).  Obtaining  new  designs  in  knit¬ 
ting  machines. 

c.  Return  to  nylons 

d.  Synthetic  yarns 

e.  Remarkable  new  automatic 
hosiery  machines 

f.  400  needle  seamless  nylons 

g.  Increased  production 

h.  Maintaining  high  enqiloyment 
level 

New  products  in  the  hosiery  in¬ 
dustry: 

a.  Nylon  seamless  hosiery 
1).  Eortisan  hosiery 

c.  Fine  quality  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  anklets 

d.  Entirely  new  nylon  combina¬ 
tions 

e.  New  construction  for  comfort 
and  wearing  qualities 

f.  Cold  weather  hose 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


With  the  coming  of  the  new  season  Macy’s  offer  their  warm  and 
glamorous  st(x:king  slipper,  sprinkled  with  colored  sequins. 
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IS  tantQttaw s  patent 


cKiffons,  and  dainty  tKin^s.  Ske’ll  ex|>ect  last¬ 
ing  beauty  in  any  fakric  »ke  ckooaea  —  aervice 
and  lovelinets  suck  at  it  always  tke  distinc¬ 
tive  note  in  fakrics  Dura  Fieau  finisked — and 
tkere  is  a  Uuralieau  Finisk  for  every  fakric. 


1  oday  lathers  the  world  just  around  the 
corner,  tke  world  in  wkick  we  koJ)e  to  live 
in  kindness  and  security.  Tomorrow  our 
wives  and  sweetkearts  will  a^ain  find  joy  in 
wearing  skeer  alluring  kosiery;  glamourous 


Scholler  Bros.9  Inc.  Mfrs.  o(  Textile  Soa|>t,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes 
Collins- &  ^X/estmorelanJ  Streets.  Phils.  34.  Ps.  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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Corsets 

By  Pearl  Berry 


The  optiniisin  expressed  by 
ihe  corset  industry  in  August 
that  late  Fall  prwluttion 
would  see  a  substantial  improve- 
inent,  has  been  tempered.  I'lie  in¬ 
crease  in  ceiling  prices,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  has  not  been  enough  to 
encourage  cotton  thread  concerns 
to  increase  their  production  so  that 
the  now  free  neoprene  is  likely  to 
be  j>rocessed  for  corset  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  the  curtailment  of  Talons 
has  retarded  production  since 
hooks  and  eyes  cannot  substitute 
for  slide  fasteners  and  other  num¬ 
bers  must  be  put  into  factory  op¬ 
eration. 

The  announcement  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  after  Germany  has  ca¬ 
pitulated  there  would  be  no  limit 
on  civilian  production  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  Pacific  theater,  again 
led  the  consumer  to  believe  pre¬ 


war  merchandise  is  just  around 
the  corner,  but  the  trade  points 
out  that  the  situation  f«)r  produc¬ 
tion  for  civilian  use  is  little 
(hanged.  Allocation  controls  on 
textiles  are  continued;  and  the 
manpower  shortage  for  converting 
cotton  and  the  limited  machinery 
in  mills,  the  trade  points  out,  is 
anything  l)ut  encouraging. 

For  some  time  rumor  had  it  that 
there  was  a  backlog  of  rubber  fab¬ 
rics  which  would  be  released  as 
soon  as  ceiling  prices  on  cotton 
were  increased.  We  are  assured  by 
those  whose  opinions  we  regard 
liighly,  that  there  is  no  apprecia- 
ble  amount  fabricated,  .\gain, 
they  point  out  the  manpow’er  and 
machinery  limitations  which  would 
make  it  impossible. 

The  continued  shortage  of  wov¬ 
en  cottons  is  woefully  behind  the 


industry’s  needs  for  early'  Fall  de¬ 
liveries.  While  there  is  an  expecta¬ 
tion  of  lessening  of  military  needs 
by  the  first  of  the  coming  year,  and 
a  retonversion  of  con\erter’s  facili¬ 
ties  to  civilian  goods,  corset  people 
point  out  that  we  do  not  know 
how  the  demands  of  Lend  Least- 
will  alfect  output.  It  is  thought  by 
many  that  adjustments  between  for¬ 
eign  and  home  markets  will  take 
stnne  time.  Meanwhile,  we  may 
not  expect  much  im}>rovement  in 
(•III'  (otton  supplies. 

Synthetic  Rubber 

.Manufacturers  tell  us  that,. in  all 
probability,  synthetic  rubber  is 
here  to  stay  for  a  long  time  in  the 
(orset  industry.  Fhey  say  it  may 
l;e  our  future  corset  elastic  fabric. 
Most  do  not  expect  that  natural 
I  ubl)er  will  be  alloted  to  the  indus- 
iiy  for  a  hmg  time  after  war  is 
over,  and  by  that  time,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  .science  will  have  improted 
synthetics  so  they  will  be  wholly 
satisfactory,  .\lready,  it  is  pointed 
out,  tliey  are  prttving  better  than 
natural  rubber  in  many  commodi¬ 
ties,  from  hot  water  bottles  to  light 
weight  autttmobile  tires.  Because 
any  supply  of  natural  rubber  will 
lie  relatively  low  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  it  is  suggested  we  keep  an 
open  mind  about  synthetic  rubber 
for  tw'o  \ery  good  reasons— first,  it 
is  improt  ing  in  performance,  and 
second,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  elastic 
we  will  have  for  quite  a  while. 

Most  of  the  talk  about  its  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor  lately,  has  been 
“talk”,  it  is  claimed  by  many.  It 
is  simply  a  case  of  “giving  a  dog 
a  bad  name”  say  some  buyers. 
Truly,  these  buyers  remark,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  many 
women  have  succumbed  to  the  pow¬ 
er  of  suggestion  and  imagine  their 
foundations  have  a  mysterious 
odor  when  it  either  doesn’t  exist 
or  they  are  for  the  first  time  con¬ 
scious  that  any  clothes  worn  next 
to  the  body  take  on  a  body  odor. 
.After  all,  other  intimate  under¬ 
clothing  is  changed  and  laundered 
far  more  frequently  than  a  corset. 


Corset  news  is  being  made  with  new  low  waisted  garments  fashioned 
of  pure  silk  shantung. 
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Now  and  then,  in  a  plush  album  or  an  old  news  reel, 
you  get  a  glimpse  of  yesterday's  fashions.  Hard  to 
belie\e,  isn't  it?  That  was  the  pre- World  War  I  era, 
when  man-made  rayon  had  not  yet  arrived  to 
surprise,  bedevil,  and  finally  sweep  Fashion  off  its  feet! 


Rayon  has  had  a  big  hand  in  building  the  repu- 
tatioti  for  American  women  as  the  hest-dressed  women  in 


the  world,  ror  oo  years  now,  this  man-made  yarn 
has  jioured  in  a  steady  stream  from  the  spinnerets 
lo  be  turned  into  strong,  fine  doth... then  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  converter's  skill  into  a  galaxy  of 
fabrics... some  icork-a-day,  some  fit  for  a  (jueen... 
finally  fashioned  into  the  clothes  that  make  ^ 
American  women  so  good  to  look  at. 


And  the  best  part  is  this:  rayon  lies  within  the 
reach  of  every  pocketbwik  in  the  land! 


•If  the  beginning  of  the  century,  only  the  most 
visionary  of  textile  men  would  have  pre¬ 
dicted  the  vast  influence  of  rayon. 


Today,  any  woman  who  has  worn  rayon  can 
prophesy  about  its  future.  Rayon  will  go  on 
becoming  better,  more  beautiful,  more 
wearable.  In  combination  with  other  fibers, 
rayon  will  achieve  new  uses,  new  qualities  yet 
undreamed  of.  And  always,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  development  of  rayon, 
goes  our  rising  standard  of  living. 


TUBIZE  RAYON  CORPORATION 
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M)  it  is  possible  that  this  garment 
would  retain  a  ImkIv  scent  to  a 
greater  degree  than  a  slip  or  night¬ 
gown.  Recently  there  has  Ix'en 
some  discussion  al)uut  aids  for  dis¬ 
pelling  odor  from  garments  of 
synthetic  rubber.  Despite  suggest¬ 
ions  that  bicarbonate  of  stxia,  pine 
oil  or  jxjrfume  be  put  in  rinsing 
water,  those  whose  opinions  we  re¬ 
spect  most  say  that  airing,  a  little 
sunshine  and  frequent  cleansing  is 
the  best  antidote.  I  hey  wryly  re¬ 
mark  that  this  is  a  g(Mxi  treatment 
for  all  our  clothes. 

The  Junior  Customer 

.Several  buyers  have  told  us  that 
they  have  kept  junior  interest  in 
form  fitting  garments  alive  by 
maintaining  a  first  llcKtr  bar  or  sec¬ 
tion  (with  fitting  rtHtm)  where 
stretch-fabric  garments  are  attrac¬ 
tively  displayed.  By  having  a 
young  salesperson  in  attendance 
who  understands  girls’  wants,  (as 
well  as  the  current  market  situa¬ 
tion),  they  have  lx*en  able  to  con¬ 
vince  teen-agers  they  should  have  a 
■“smoothie”  in  order  to  keep  their 
little  figures  from  being  too  “free”, 
and  to  sleek  them  up  for  dresses 
that  seem  to  be  intended  lor 
-‘standing  nmin  only.”  One  buyer 
tells  us  she  has  coached  her  sales¬ 
girl  in  posture,  so  that  she  coidd 
talk  constructively  about  it,  and  in 
that  way  show  youngsters  how 
they  could  train  their  muscles  to 
help  hold  the  natural  ling.  This 
buyer  commented  that  she  wished 
many  of  her  older  customers  had 
had  early  training  in  posture.  Not 
only  would  they  be  healthier  but 
they  would  find  less  difficulty  in 
adjusting  themselvc*s  to  today’s 
garments. 

Posture  Instruction 

This  progressive  buyer  has  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  instruc¬ 
tion  in  posture  is  an  essential  part 
of  corset  selling.  .She  foresees  a  day 
when  successful  corset  departments 
will  offer  a  figure  control  corset 
as  part  of  their  service  to  custom¬ 
ers.  In  her  opinion,  it  is  a  post¬ 
war  plan  corset  departments  could 
well  consider.  She  predicts  the  first 
department  store  sponsoring  it  will 
start  a  trend  and  reap  an  early 
harvest.  If  beauty  shops  now  fea¬ 
turing  posture  and  figure  control 
were  to  go  in  heavily  for  the  cor¬ 
set  business,  she  believes  much  de¬ 


partment  store  business  might  lx* 
diverted  to  them.  It  is  a  high  jx-r- 
centage  business  and  profits  have 
proven  as  good  if  not  greater  than 
any  others  in  stores.  .\dd  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  going  to  house-to- 
hoiist'  organi/ations  and  the  cor¬ 
set  departments  may  then  reali/.e 
they  have  mis.sed  the  boat,  she  said. 

The  Bra  Business 

We  have  listened  in  this  month 
on  the  present  busy  brassiere  busi¬ 
ness  to  try  to  find  out  ho>v  many 
stores  are  doing  a  constructive  jol) 
of  selling  that  most  readily  ob¬ 
tainable  article  in  the  corset  de¬ 
partment.  For  the  most  part  our 
findings  show  two  extremes.  Some 
departments  are  perfectitmists.  fit¬ 
ting  customers  with  utmost  care 
anti  maintaining  a  card  index  rec¬ 
ord  of  each  transaction  for  futtire 
reference.  In  other  departments 
salesjx'ople  are  simply  wtirking’  to 
make  a  g(M)d  showing  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  regardless  of  whether  the 
sale  will  “stick,”  and  whether  good¬ 
will  has  been  created  for  the  depart¬ 
ment.  In  between  these  extremes, 
the  quality  of  selling  seems  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  salesperson’s  interest 
rather  than  the  department  policy. 

Our  observation  has  led  us  to 
Ix'lieve  that  a  litter  who  obviously 
has  a  bra  problem  of  her  own, 
shows  more  interest  in  her  custom¬ 
er.  (amid  that  mean  that  Imyers 
should  j)ut  salespeople  with 
“jmiblem”  figures  in  diarge  of 
I  heir  brassiere  departments? 

We  observed  in  one  of  the  most 
efficient  bra  selling  departments  we 
know  that  each  litter  wore  a  well 
fitting  garment  herself.  .She  in¬ 
spired  confidence;  at  least  there 
was  nothing  negative  in  the*  first 
approach.  'Fhen  followed  an  easv 
discussion  of  the  customer’s  wants, 
the  showing  of  the  garments  and 
the  gradual  leading  to  a  fitting 
room,  if  there  was  need  lor  it.  New 
customers  or  those  with  changing 
figures  were  not  sold  without  fit¬ 
tings.  Often  alteration  was  not 
necessary  but  perhaps  a  shoulder 
strap  needed  adjustment  to  make 
a  world  of  difference.  Sometimes  a 
different  type  of  bra  was  sold  than 
the  customer  had  in  mind.  The 
sale  may  have  taken  a  little  longer 
than  an  over-the-counter  sale,  but 
it  was  made  to  hold  the  customer 
for  future  business. 

Washing,  rinsing  and  drying 


suggestions  were  offered  if  the  cus¬ 
tomer  was  interested,  ractful  sug¬ 
gestions  were  made  alxtut  putting 
liras  on.  If  the  conversation  ran  to 
it,  hints  about  repairs  and  upkeep 
were  given  freely  and  expertly. 
For  tho.se  buying  long  bras  ctmsid- 
eration  was  shown  as  to  where 
“anchors”  shotild  be  placed  l(»i 
holding  bras  to  girdles.  Fhose  are 
little  things  which  show  the  fitter 
is  truly  interested  in  the  comfort 
and  g(M>d  appearance  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

.V  sudden  tlemand  for  black  gir- 
tlles  and  bras  is  reported  by  the 
trade  and  manufacturers  have  little 
of  the  necessary  findings  to  make 
them,  we  are  told. 

riiere  is  also  a  demand  for  low 
waisted  htundations.  Buyers  tell 
us  that  few  14  inch  garments  can 
be  foiintl  except  in  higher  priced 
lines. 


Hosiery 

(Contitnu’d  from  pa^e  34) 

In  speaking  of  reconversion  of 
hosiery  mills,  the  report  says, 
“Fortunately  there  have  not  been 
a  great  many  hosiery  mills  convert¬ 
ed  to  war  time  uses  so  different 
from  the  usual  hosiery  manufac- 
ime  as  to  (ause  ttMt  great  a  loss 
of  lime  in  reconversion.” 

I'hough  neoprene  is  now  avail¬ 
able  lor  the  making  of  thread  and 
yarns,  the  hosiery  industry  is  not 
looking  forward  to  any  appreciable 
amount  of  it  since  the  cotton  and 
tayon  necessary  for  its  pnxessing  is 
scarce.  Whether  the  higher  yarn 
prices  allowed  by  the  new  cotton 
ceilings  will  change  the  situation 
very  much,  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
The  rubber  converting  industry  is 
still  laced  with  a  manpower  short¬ 
age  which,  we  are  informed,  will 
seriously  hamper  neoprene  lor 
hosiery  manufacture  for  some  time 
to  come. 

New  ceiling  jirices  on  cotton 
yarns  granted  by  OP.A  on  .\ugust 
28th  have  apparently  caused  diffi¬ 
culty  for  manufacturers  of  finished 
goods.  For  some  types  of  all-cotton 
hose,  there  is  an  estimated  increase 
of  10  cents  a  dozen  or  Ixtter.  As 
we  go  to  press  hosiery  mill  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  ()P.\  officials  are 
meeting  and  it  is  hoped  the  situ¬ 
ation  will  be  cleared  up  with  little 
delay,  and  adjustments  made  for 
ceiling  prices  of  articles. 
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GoodaU  mill  in  1851  A  tmall  porium  of  the  OcodaU  miUi  today 

Tw  wart  rtsoMTCM  with  real  "know-how.”  We  Goodall  people  have  been  blending  fibers  for  88  years  .  .  . 

one  of  the  world's  largest  users  of  soft,  silky,  costly  Angora  mohair.  We  not  only  make  America’s  largest- 
Klling  summer  suit,  but  also  put  5yi  miles  of  fabrics  on  the  last  luxury  liner  America  launched  .  .  .  may  have 
wvered  your  last  Pullman  seat,  your  Chrysler,  your  Ford,  or  your  Plymouth  .  .  .  count  leading  hotels  and 
■mtitutions  among  our  customers.  In  te.xtiles,  "It’s  good — if  it’s  Goodall!” 


Evwyoiie  likes  a  winner.  Stores  can  cash 
in  on  this  fact  by  featuring  and  push¬ 
ing  Palm  Beach  l>ecau8e  it’s  America’s 
largest -selling  summer  suit.  This  success 
can  breed  greater  success  for  you. 


Marainf  SOhHers  will  l)e  more  conscious  than  ever  before  of  the  desirability  will  want  light  colors  and  good  fit,  t»s  the  last  war  showed.  Palm  Beach  is 
of  wearing  clothes  well  suited  to  varying  climatic  conditions — and  they  famous  for  whites,  tans,  and  light  colors. 


“THE  FUTURE  IS  LONGER 
THAN  THE  DURATION” 


The  Future  is  Longer  than  the  Duration” — 
that’s  why  most  stores  are  making  extensive, 
careful  postwar  plans  today.  Therefore,  mer¬ 
chants  are  planning  now  on  modernization  and 
remodeling,  setting  up  fewer  hut  higger-selling 
price  lines,  winning  a  lietter-than-average  share 
of  the  returning  soldier  market,  acquiring  reliable 
lines  that  sell  quickly  at  minimum  expense,  gear¬ 
ing  today’s  advertising  to  build  volume  and 
prestige  after  the  war,  overcoming  inroads  from 
chains  and  new  store  competition,  etc. 

For  each  of  these  problems.  Palm  Beach  fur¬ 
nishes  the  one  best  answer,  so  far  as  summer 
clothing  is  TOncerned. 

S«MMr  CMhlng  Haadquartars:  GoodaU  Co.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


Palm  Beach  ia  cooler  than 
any  of  i'i  lea<ling  aummer 
fabrica  teated^actually 
cooler  than  the  averap* 
for  the  group  -  by  ino^ 
pemlent,  acientific  labora¬ 
tory  teat. 


Getting  expOHSOa  down  is  one  thing  retailers  have  learned  from 
wartime  conditions.  Palm  Beach  has  always  kept  expenses  down.  A 
.survey  of  64,701  sales  checks  proves  Palm  Beach  (1)  sells  faster; 
(i)  costs  89%  less  to  bu-shel;  (3)  has  34%  fewer  returns;  (4)  creates 
more  double-headers  ami  related  sales;  (5)  permits  faster  delivery 
and  (0)  costs  less  to  promote. 
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ABSECON  CONFERENCE 


A  New  World  Ahead  for  Cottons 


Donald  B.  Tansill, 

Vice-President,  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  finishes,  new  uses  for  postwar  cottons  .  .  .  War’s 
production  lessons  will  peak  volume,  mean  relatively 
lower  prices  .  .  .  Immediate  supply  prospect  slightly 
improved  over  summer  situation  .  .  . 


Some  improvement  in  the  supply 
of  cotton  goods  for  civilian  con¬ 
sumers  is  expected  in  the  fourth 
tpiarter  of  1944,  because: 

1.  Mills  have  been  accumulating 
civilian  stocks  during  the  summer 
while  awaiting  OPA  price  action. 

2.  I'he  usual  seasonal"  improve¬ 
ment  in  southern  mill  production 
will  show  itself. 

3.  The  third  quarter  edition  of 
Distribution  Order  M317  showed  a 
considerable  scaling  down  of  set- 
asides  for  export.  A  resulting  im¬ 
provement  will  appear  in  retail 
supplies  from  October  through 
December. 

4.  There  may  be  a  decrease  in 


.\rmy  purchases  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter,  depending  on  the  war  progress. 

Odtstanding  favorable  factor  in 
the  postwar  prospect  is  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  little,  if  any,  reconver¬ 
sion  problem  to  face.  This  ad- 
vatitage,  from  the  .American  civil¬ 
ian  point  of  view,  will  be  offset  to 
a -degree  by  government  needs  for 
foreign  relief.  In  general,  in  the 
period  between  the  end  of  the 
European  war  and  the  end  of  the 
war  in  the  Far  East  cotton  goods 
should  be  tight  but  not  as  acutely 
short  as  at  present. 

Wartime  has  switched  the  indus¬ 
try  from  one-shift  to  two-and-a-half 
and  three-shift  prtiduction.  If  the 


THE  GOODS  ARRIVE  BY  HELICOPTER 


The  first  commercial  helicopter  flight  over  a  propiosed  piostwar 
route  was  successfully  completed  in  August  when  packages  con¬ 
taining  merchandise  were  transpiorted  from  Cambridge  to  Wm. 
Filene’s  &  Sons  branch  store  in  Belmont,  Mass. 


mills  maintain  this  practice,  the  re¬ 
sulting  economies  will  put  cotton 
goods  in  a  better  position  to  com¬ 
pete  on  price  with  other  fabrics. 
Ckitton  goods  prices,  however,  will 
not  be  lower— wage  rates  have  in¬ 
creased  roughly  34  per  cent. 

riirce  years  of  war-stimulated  re¬ 
search  have  greatly  enriched  post¬ 
war  sales  prospects.  Many  new 
finishes  applicable  to  cotton  goods 
liave  been  developed.  These  in- 
(  ludeJire-retarding,  waterproof  and 
mildew-proof  finishes,  and  resin 
finishes  especially  applicable  to 
home  decoration  items.  Age-old 
notions  about  protection  against 
heat  and  cold  have  been  exploded, 
with  the  cotton  industry  the  chief 
beneficiary.  The  layering  princi¬ 
ple,  which  calls  for  two  or  more 
lightweight  garments,  instead  of 
one  bulky  article,  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  cause  a  transformation  in  apparel 
for  cold  weather  wear  and  work 
clothing.  Other  developments:  new 
type  hammocks,  inflatable  rubber 
boats,  the  adaptation  of  cotton 
jungle  boots  for  sportswear,  im¬ 
pressive  improvements  in  lumines¬ 
cent  finishes,  plastic  products  with 
cotton  fabrics  as  a  base. 

The  industry  is  aware  of  the 
need  for  accurately  explaining  to 
the  customer,  by  use  of  informative 
labels  and  informative  advertising, 
the  character,  performance  and 
care  requirements  of  new  finishes. 

A  favorable  “climate”  for  high 
postwar  production  calls  for: 

1.  Termination  of  government 
regulations  on  production  and 
price  as  soon  as  piossible. 

2.  .An  orderly  surplus  disposal 
program. 

3.  Raw  cotton  prices  that  are 
not  purely  political. 
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ABSECON  CONFERENCE 


Present  Plans  Won’t  Make  Enough  Jobs 


riit*  “lull  employment”  goal  can¬ 
not  be  translated  into  an  exact  sta¬ 
tistic.  However,  it  helps  to  see  the 
problem  in  terms  ol  minimum 
numbers. 

rhis  is  where  we  have  come 
from; 

In  1940 


Employed  4.5,500,000 

L(M>king  for  Work  8,000,000 

In  the  .\rmed  Forces  500,000 

Total  Labor  Force  54,000,000 

This  is  where  we  are  tttday: 

In  .\prii.,  1944 

Employed  .  51,000,000 

L<H)king  for  Work  1,000,000 

In  the  .\rmed  Forces  11,000,000 

Total  Labor  F'orce  63,000,000 


The  Postwar  Labor  Force 

What  number  in  the  total  labor 
force  should  we  make  plans  lor,  as 
of  fall  1947?'  The  expansion  by 
nine  million  of  our  total  labor 
force  between  .\pril,  1940  and 
April,  1944  is  six  to  seven  million 
more  than  the  growth  which  woitld 
have  been  normal  in  four  years. 
It  is  certain  that  many  older  work¬ 
ers  will  wish  to  retire,  many  women 
will  resume  or  take  up  their  w'ork 
as  homemakers,  and  we  shall  once 
again  start  to  raise  the  school-leav¬ 
ing  age.  VV^e  do  not  need  to  visual- 
i/e  a  postwar  labor  force  of  63 
million;  we  must,  however,  count 
on  a  larger  labor  force  than  we 
had  in  1940,  first  because  of  popu¬ 
lation  growth,  and  second  because 
of  the  residual  influences  of  war¬ 
time  expansion. 

The  smallest  number  we  dare 
think  about  for  the  fall  of  1947 
would  be  about  58,500,000.  There 
will  perhaps  be  two  and  a  half 
millions  in  the  .\rmed  Forces,  and 


.\.  Ford  Hinrichs, 

A  cl  i  tig- C o  m  rn  issi oner. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor 

John  needed:  minimum  53.5  million,  more  likely  55 
million  .  .  .  U.  S.  business  has  never  known  the  kind 
of  demand  for  goods  that  would  result  ...  Not 
reconversion  but  courageous  expansion  is  needed  .  .  . 
Present  plans  do  not  add  up  to  full  employment  .  .  . 


we  may  assume  that  another  two 
and  a  half  millions  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  volume  of  permissible  unem¬ 
ployment.  We  are  therefore  faced 
with  the  need  of  providing  53,.50(),- 
(MM)  jobs— bedrock  minimum.  .Act¬ 
ually.  because  some  of  the  residual 
iniluences  of  the  war  on  the  labor 
force  will  persist  for  years,  you  had 
better  think  of  55  million  jobs  as 
the  minimum  needed  in  1947. 

(In  setting  this  figure  as  a  goal 
we  are  granting  that  one  of  the 
essential  freedoms  is  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  wants  to  work— to 
become  a  job  seeker.  It  seems  to 
me  imperative  that  wc  should  mtt 
attempt  to  think  in  terms  of  segre¬ 
gated  groups  of  itulividuals  some 
of  whom  we  say  need  a  job  anti 
others  of  whom  we  say  do  not. 
Wanting  work  implies  also  a  will¬ 
ingness  oti  the  part  of  the  worker 
to  take  suitable  etnployment,  to  go 
to  the  place  where  work  is  avail¬ 
able,  and  to  fit  himself  for  types 
of  work  required  in  peacetitne.) 

Retailers  See  the  Need  Best 

.it  Ibis  time  the  actual  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  business  community 
do  not  add  up  to  anything  like  full 
etnployment  two  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war  with  Japan. 

The  retail  trade  can  do  much  to 
help  raise  the  sights  of  the  busi- 
tiess  community.  You  knoxo  that 
your  business  depends  on  the  in¬ 
come  of  a  community.  'The  aver¬ 
age  manufacturer  has  less  experi- 
ettce  than  the  retailer  in  thinking 
of  his  business  in  terms  of  national 
income.  Rather,  he  thinks  back  to 
some  earlier  period  of  gcKxI  or  bad 
Ititsiness  and  uses  it  as  his  Itench- 
mark.  We  have  found  that  the 
manufacturer  characteristically  ap- 


ptoaches  the  problem  of  his  mar¬ 
ket  by  looking  back  to  1941,  or 
19.39,  or  the  period  of  1936-19.39. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  business  men  in  the  U.  S.  have 
nevet  experienced  the  kind  of  de¬ 
mand  that  would  result  if  53  to  55 
million  people  were  actually  at 
work. 

What  would  full  employment  be 
likely  to  mean?  Contrasting  the 
family  income  situation  with  that 
of  1941,  you  would  probably  have 
a  fifth  instead  of  a  third  of  the 
popidation  with  incomes  less  than 
•SI, ()()();  you  would  probably  have 
.30  per  cent  instead  of  15  per  cent 
of  the  popidation  with  incomes  of 
.S.3,()()()  or  more. 

Expansion  Is  Essential 

If  we  thus  translate  full  employ¬ 
ment  into  income  terms  and  then 
that  income  into  consumer  gcnnls 
and  services,  we  face  a  need  for 
fundamental  expansion,  not  mere¬ 
ly  reconversion,  of  equipment. 

^Most  business  men  are  not,  in 
fact,  making  that  kind  of  plan.  If 
they*  arc  thinking  optimistically 
they  are  thinking  in  terms  of  1941 
Itusiness,  and  that  is  not  gfK)d 
enough. 

The  goal  of  full  employment 
after  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Japan  depends  on  the  rapidity  of 
reconversion  and  expansion  dur¬ 
ing  the  transitional  period  preced¬ 
ing  it.  Now  the  question  arises; 
\Vhat  kind  of  assurance  does  the 
individual  business  man  need  to 
translate  his  plans  into  contracts 
for  new  plant  and  equipment?  If 
he  waits  to  place  his  orders  until 
he  sees  the  market  in  terms  of 
orders  on  hand,  we  may  never  get 
full  employment.  If  he  places  the 
orders  and  full  employment  doesn’t 
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Williamsport,  U.  S.  A.,  Looks  Ahead 


ro  ILLUSTRATE  the  C.  E.  D.-rccommended 
technique  of  community  planning  for  full  postwar 
employment,  Walter  Fuller,  who  is  one  of  the 
Committee’s  regional  chairmen,  described  in  de¬ 
tail  the  study  made  in  Williamsport,  Pa.  The 
blcKk  display  shown  above  is  a  graphic  illustration 
of  Williamsport's  orderly  progress  to  an  appraisal 
of  its  postwar  job. 

First,  the  number  of  men  and  women  employed 
in  the  town  before  the  war  are  set  down  (19S9 
blcKk).  Then  the  total  of  present  employment  is 
shown  (1943  block).  Next  comes  the  present 
estimate  of  manufacturers  in  Williamsport  of  the 
numbers  they  will  employ  after  the  war  (194Q 
block.)  This  shows  an  increase  over  1939;  but  a 
decrease  from  1943. 

The  difference  between  present  employment 
and  194Q  estimates  are  shown  as  the  first  two 
units  in  the  bltxk  labeled  "The  Problem.”  To 
this.  Williamsport  planners  must  add  a  unit  for 
returning  veterans:  another  unit  for  returning 
migrants  who  has’e  left  Williamsport  to  work  in 
other  war  centers:  and  finally  a  unit  labeled  O.  A. 
—for  the  "oncoming  army”  of  boys  and  girls  grad¬ 
uating  from  school.  The  final  block  represents 
the  job  that  must  be  done  to  take  care  of  these 
employment  problems.  First,  a  unit  for  sales  activ¬ 


ity— which  includes  all  kinds  of  advertising  and 
selling,  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  outlets, 
manufacturers’  selling  and  design  efforts.  “‘There 
has  got  to  be  a  tremendous  development  of  sell¬ 
ing,  in  Williamsport  and  everywhere  else,”  Mr. 
Fuller  commented.  The  next  unit  on  the  block 
represents  employment  supplied  by  the  new  peace 
industries  which  will  probably  develop.  The  next 
four  blocks,  labeled  “Youth”,  “To  Homes”,  “Aged 
Persons”,  and  “Migrants”,  stand  for  probable  with¬ 
drawals  from  Williams{x>rt’s  labor  supply— young 
people  returning  to  school,  women  returning  to 
housekeeping,  elderly  people  now  working  but 
due  to  retire  when  the  war  is  over,  and  workers 
from  out  of  town  who  will  go  back  home. 

Finally,  to  bring  this  block  up  to  projX)rtions 
to  match  the  “problem”  block,  is  the  unit  labeled 
“Public  Works.”  This,  in  Mr.  Fuller’s  demonstra¬ 
tion,  was  painted  red  “for  danger”— it  should 
take  in  necessary  projects  put  off  by  war;  it  should 
include  desirable  projects  as  Williamsport  can 
afford  them:  it  must  not  include  “public  works 
that  are  only  better  than  breaking  rocks.”  The 
higher  Williamsport  can  make  the  amount  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  unit  called  sales  activity,  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ler  said,  the  less  danger  that  it  will  have  to  turn  to 
unproductive  make-work  projects. 
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"MAKE  IT  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
reaches  over  25,000,000  families 


[2]  Sunday,  Nop.  26th.  Full  4-coIor  page  in  The  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY,  magazine  supplement  of  20  great  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  reaching  more  than  8,000,000  families. 


[3]  Colorful  full  pages  in  the  editorial  section  of  GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING  magazine,  reaching  over  2,500,000  families. 

[41  Sunday,  Nov.  19th,  full  page  in  full  color  in  NEW  YORK 
^  SUNDAY  NEWS  and  the  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  —  reaching 
nearly  3,500,000  families. 

[5]  And  millions  of  other  messages  in  widely  read  magazines 
and  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  Right  in  the  heart 
of  the  Christmas  Season. 


[1]  Sunday,  Nov.  19th.  Full  page  in  full  color  in  THIS  WEEK 
Magazine,  supplement  of  21  leading  Sunday  newspapers,  reach¬ 
ing  nearly  7,000,000  families. 
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All  stores  may  compete  —  both  large  and  small — betxiuse  duplicate 
prizes  are  offered  for  stores  in  cities  under  100,000  population  and 
stores  in  cities  over  100,000.  This  makes  for  fairness  all  around. 


HERE’S  a  contest  in  keeping  with 
wartime  conditions — a  contest  that 
will  help  millions  of  women  to  make 
their  own  Christmas  gifts  this  year. 

Yes,  a  contest  that  will  render  real 
service  to  every  customer  of  your  store. 

This  year  more  than  ever  before,  mil¬ 
lions  of  women  will  want  to  make  gifts 
for  Christmas  because  of  wartime 
shortages. 

To  help  these  millions  of  women. 
Simplicity  Patterns  launches,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  November  19th,  a  startlingly  dif¬ 
ferent  promotion  on  ‘^Make  it  for 
Christmas”  designed  to  reach  over 
25,000,000  American  families. 

And,  because  we  know  that  store 
display  plays  a  vital  part  in  this  great 
educational  program,  we  are  offering 
$4,500.00  in  war  bonds  as  prizes  for 
the  best  window  displays  featuring 
Simplicity  Patterns  for  gift  making. 
(Each  prize  to  be  divided  between  the 
fabric  buyer  and  display  manager.) 

We  urge  every  display  manager  to 
make  plans  now  for  the  creation  of 
the  most  original  fabric  and  pattern 
window  he  ever  devised — a  window  that 
will  help  his  customers  to  a  better  knowl¬ 


edge  of  how  to  make  attractive  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  from  Simplicity  Patterns. 

We  repeat — all  stores  may  compete 
on  an  equal  basis,  since  there  are  dupli¬ 
cate  sets  of  prizes  divided  as  follows: 


And  a  prize  of  a  $1,000  Bond  for  the 


best  window  of  all. 


Each  window  entered  in  the  contest 
must  feature  Simplicity  Patterns  ex¬ 
clusively  with  your  fabrics,  and  the 
window  must  be  built  around  the 
theme  “Make  it  for  Christmas.” 

Mail  photograph  of  your  window  be¬ 
fore  December  31st  addressed  to  Win¬ 
dow  Contest  Editor,  Simplicity  Pattern 
Co.,  Inc.,  200  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.  The  names  of  the  judges 
will  be  announced  later.  In  the  event  of 
a  tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


If  you  require  further  inf ormation  write  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  200  Madison  Ave.,New  York  16, 


ABSECON  CONFERENCE 


materialize  he  may  lost  his  shirt. 
Do  you  know  the  way  out  of  this 
dilemma? 

Is  the  kind  of  discussion  that  is 
going  on  now,  and  the  knowledge 
that  other  business  men  are  mak¬ 
ing  similar  plans,  all  the  assurance 
that  the  chairman  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  finance  committee  needs 
that  the  market  is  there?  Or  is 
he  going  to  wait  until  there  are 
nine  months  of  unfilled  orders  on 
his  books  before  he  actually  releases 
the  blueprints  and  lets  a  contract? 
If  that  process  is  followed,  it  makes 
a  difference,  I  think  I  can  easily 
prove,  of  a  million  jobs. 

[Editor’s  Note:  During  the 
prolonged  discussion  on  this  point, 
most  of  it  suggesting  a  program 
of  piling  up  evidence  on  piostwar 
consumption  prospects  to  encour¬ 
age  business  investments,  Irwin  D. 
Wolf  said:  “This  finance  chairman 
isn’t  going  to  open  the  gates  for 
promotional  or  extra-facility  money 
unless  he  knows  his  corporation 
can  get  a  return  from  that  money. 
The  minute  tax  policy  is  set  there 
will  be  a  recasting  of  plans.  At  this 
time  long-term  capital  investments 
such  as  new  floor  space,  new  build¬ 
ings,  cannot  be  forecast  by  anv 
financial  chairman  because  of  the 
tax  situation.’’] 


Danger  Periods 

The  transition  to  a  peacetime 
economy  will  Ik*  made  in  two 
stages. 

I'here  will  be  no  significant  re¬ 
conversion  before  Germany  is  de¬ 
feated.  In  total,  munitions  em¬ 
ployment  will  decline  from  about 
nine  and  a  half  million  to  about 
nine  million  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  if  the  war  with  Germany  is 
still  in  progress. 

But  when  the  war  with  Germany 
is  over,  employment  will  be  re¬ 
duced  sharply.  Reductions  of  at 
least  30  per  cent  and  as  much  as 
46  per  cent  have  been  indicated. 
'I'his  means  that  three  to  four 
million  people  will  come  out  of  the 
munitions  industries  —  more  than 
half  of  them  in  the  first  three 
months,  and  most  of  them  within 
six  months  of  the  end  of  hostilities 
with  Germany.  In  addition  300,- 
000  to  500,000  would  be  likely  to 
come  out  of  wartime  government 
employment. 

We  shall  indeed  be  fortunate  if 
the  excess  workers  in  the  labor 
force  are  reduced  from  six  and  a 
half  millions  at  the  end  of  1944 
to  four  and  a  half  million  by  the 
summer  of  1945.  Even  that  reduc¬ 
tion  would  just  about  offset  the 


number  of  demobilized  veterans 
returning  to  the  labor  force. 

riie  peak  of  unemployment, 
however,  will  come  within  the  six 
months  period  after  the  war  with 
japan  ends,  when  layoffs  will  be  ot 
approximately  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions  as  followed  the  eml  of  the 
war  with  Germany. 

We  must  distinguish  very  sharply 
between  the  kind  of  unemployment 
we  are  going  to  have  in  this  trans¬ 
ition  period  and  the, kind  we  had 
in  the  depths  of  the  depression. 
From  1929  to  1932  or  1933  every 
line  of  employment  was  contract¬ 
ing  simultaneously.  Consequently 
high  percentages  of  people  were 
out  of  work  for  periods  of  six 
months,  a  year  or  two  years.  In 
this  transition,  while  there  will  be 
simultaneous  contraction  in  the 
munitions  industries,  there  will,  I 
hope  be  expansion  in  all  others. 

How  serious  that  six  to  nine 
months  span  after  the  end  of  war 
with  Japan  may  be,  will  depend  on 
how  rapidly  we  pick  up  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  year  after  the  end  of 
hostilities  with  Germany.  If  ex¬ 
pansion  ’in  trade,  service  and  con¬ 
struction  industries  is  no  more 
rapid  than  seems  to  me  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  probable  the  situation 
will  be  relatively  serious. 


The  Postwar  Price  Level 


Dr.  Charles  Rods, 

President,  Econometric  Institute 

Postwar  national  income  at  $125  billion  implies  an 
average  drop  of  not  over  5  per  cent  in  present 
wholesale  price  level  .  .  .  Price  level  on  soft  goods 
will  be  lower,  perhaps  10  per  cent  .  .  . 


It  is  because  of  the  excessive  pent- 
up  purchasing  power  created  by 
war  and  government  controls  that 
the  problem  of  the  future  course 
of  commcxiity  prices  is  important 
today.  If  we  determine  the  price- 
making  factors,  and  their  relative 
weights  we  can  reach  soundly- 
based  conclusions  as  to  price  levels. 

The  price-making  factors  are 
stocks  and  production,  consump¬ 


tion,  disposable  consumer  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  and  foreign  exchange. 
The  most  significant  price-deter¬ 
mining  variable  is  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

You  tell  me  what  you  expect  the 
national  income  to  be  after  the 
war  and  I  can  tell  you  about  where 
the  price  level  will  be.  I  happen  to 
think  that  the  national  income  will 
not  drop  below  S125  billion,  as 


against  present  income  of  SI 47 
billion.  At  $125  billion  the  BLS 
Wholesale  Price  Index  will  drop 
about  five  per  cent  from  its  present 
level.* 

I'he  assumptions  on  which  I  base 
my  estimate  of  national  income  not 

•Dr.  Roos  arrived  at  this  Figure  by  the 
use  of  a  formula  involving  the  several 
price-making  faaors  mentioned  previous¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  the  national  income  factor. 
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Ik'Iow  ’>125  billion  are  about  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Within  about  a  year  alter  the 
wai,  the  airplane  industry  and  the 
shipl>uilding  industry  will  each  de¬ 
crease  95  per  cent. 

Residential  construction  will  in¬ 
ti  ease  only  about  10  per  cent  dur- 
in«  the  first  six  months  (from  the 
)ime  or  |uly  level)  and  not  more 
than  KM)  per  cent  two  years  later. 

I  don't  have  any  reason  to  expect 
an  immediate  building  lM)otn. 
riieie  are  a  good  many  adjust¬ 
ments  to  make.  Rents  have  been 
held  down  and  costs  have  gone  up 
rather  sharply.  People  have  f)een 
mo\ed  around;  they  don’t  know 
where  they  will  be  for  a  while  after 
the  war.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  expect  residential  build¬ 
ing  to  catch  hold  right  away. 

Then  I  assume  that  the  exfxrrt 
trade  will  be  no  larger  percentage¬ 
wise  than  it  was  in  the  thirties.  I 
have  assumed  that  wherever  capaci¬ 
ty  was  a  limiting  factor  neither  in¬ 
dustry  nor  government  would  make 
an  elfort  to  relieve  that  bottleneck. 
On  the  basis  of  this  assumption, 
capacity  would  be  a  limiting  fac¬ 
tor  in  a  number  of  industries,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  automobile  industry; 
although  there  might  be  an  im¬ 
mediate  demand  for  ten  million 
cars  they  would  not  be  produced, 
and,  therefore,  the  total  production 
would  fall  below  the  potential. 

I  have  assumed  further  that  there 
will  be  no  spending  of  government 
Ixtnds.  I  believe  that  is  the  only 
realistic  assumption  to  make.  The 
evidence  seems  to  indicate  that 
while  they  originally  lay  the  money 
away  in  order  to  buy  something,  on 
the  average  it  tends  to  stay  as  sav¬ 
ings.  You  had  better  base  your 
judgment  as  to  the  future  on  other 
factors  than  the  amount  of  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  put  away  by  the 
public. 

•All  my  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  not  getting  a  too-optimistic 
result,  and  I  have  given  you  the 
lower  rather  than  the  higher  limit 
of  my  conclusions  when  I  assume 
a  total  national  income  of  $125 
billion  and  a  spendable  income, 
after  taxes,  of  $97  billion.  On  that 
basis  the  BLS  Wholesale  Price  In¬ 
dex  will  not  drop  more  than  five 
j>er  cent. 

*’Will  the  economy  at  $125  bil¬ 
lion  give  full  employment?  That 
dejxMuls  on  what  your  assumptions 


A  tip  for  your  store 

from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public 


chased,  through  the  Classified.” 

The  Classified  gives  the  who-what- 
where  information  people  in  any 
community  want  to  know  about  trade 
marked  products,  as  well  as  their 
other  shopping  needs. 

With  your  store  listed  under  the 
brands  you  carry  and  the  services 
you  offer,  the  Classified  helps  attract 
more  traffic  through  your  doors. 

Check  the  sales-building  possi* 
bilities  of  the  Classified, 
for  now  and  post-war.  Call 
the  Business  Office  of 
your  telephone  company, 


Here  are  some  reasons  why  people 
use  the  Classified  Telephone  Direc¬ 
tory.  They  typify  the  usefulness  of 
these  'yellow  pages’. 

"In  the  Classified  I  found  places 
that  sold  the  trade  mark  brand  of 
men's  shirts  I  was  looking  for.” 

"The  Classified  aided  me  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  special  brand  of  lingerie.” 

"The Classified  helped  me  to 
locate  the  store  selling  a  brand  of 
shoe  I  was  interested  in  buying.” 

"1  found  places  where  certain 
trade  marked  linens  could  be  pur- 
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are  witli  respect  to  hours  of  work. 
.'S125  billion  income  means,  rough¬ 
ly,  in  terms  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Protluction  Index,  a  protluction 
level  at  185.*  That  will  not  give 
~*106=  1935-1939  average. 


full  employment  at  the  present 
work-week  average  of  45  hours; 
with  a  40-hour  week  it  would  give 
employment  for  54  million  work¬ 
ers. 

VWill  the  price  level  of  soft 


goods  as  a  group  differ  from  the 
over-all  price  level?  Yes;  but  the 
price  decline  in  soft  goods  will 
probably  not  exceed  10  per  cent  as 
against  the  general  drop  of  5  per 
cent. 


The  Postwar  Role  of  National  Brands 


Howard  P.  Hildrhth^ 

Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  Manager, 

Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc. 

The  case  for  the  national  brand:  the  retailer  who  does 
not  use  manufacturer  cooperation  makes  the  selling 
job  harder  than  it  need  be  ,  .  .  What  the  manufacturer's 
end  is;  how  the  retailer  should  carry  through  .  .  . 


(Coordination  between  the  retailer 
and  the  manufacturer  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  is  not  a  new  idea. 
It  could  have  been  done  years  ago, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  done  pro|>er- 
ly  beginning  194X.  What  we  mean 
by  such  coordination  is  Itest  illtts- 
trated  by  a  few  examples: 

The  vitamin  business  started 
from  practically  nothing  in  1935 
and  has  mushroomed  into  a  200 
million  dollar  industry  in  less  than 
ten  years.  I  have  spetit  consider¬ 
able  time  analyzing  this  tnerchan- 
dising  baby,  and  I  think  I  have  dis- 
terned  some  merchandising  truths. 

Probably  no  amount  of  national 
advertising  alone  could  have  built 
this  two  hundred  million  dollar  in¬ 
dustry.  Probably  no  amount  of  re¬ 
tail  plugging  alone  could  have 
done  it.  I  say  probably  in  both 
cases  because  this  is  an  instance 
where  the  merchandising  effort  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  selling 
effort  of  the  retailer  were  as  nearly 
perfectly  coordinated  as  has  ever 
l)een  recorded. 

In  the  first  place  the  manufac¬ 
turers  aroused  a  natiotial  conscious¬ 
ness  to  the  apparent  need  of  vita¬ 
mins.  In  addition  they  did  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  selling  the  idea  to 
the  retailer— so  good  a  job,  in  fact, 
that  the  drug  store  or  drug  depart¬ 
ment  that  does  not  stock  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  several  makes  of  vita¬ 
mins  is  simply  out  of  step. 

Then  the  retailer  did  a  swell  job 
of  coordination  with  the  manufac- 


ttirers’  effort.  He  used  counter  dis¬ 
plays  and  window  displays  Javishly. 
.Vnd  wherever  advertising  was  at 
his  disposal  he  used  vitatnin  copy 
profusely. 

But  if  you  think  the  case  history 
of  vitamins  is  not  typical  I  need 
only  point  to  electric  refrigeration. 
A  comparatively  few  years  ago 
ihere  was  no  electric  refrigerator 
volume  because  there  were  no  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators.  But  in  1941  this 
thirty-year-old  industry  sold  3,550,- 
000  units.  Here  again  we  find  that 
the  coordinated  efforts  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retailer  were 
the  red  corpuscles  in  the  life  blood 
of  the  industry. 

Why  Push  a  National  Brand? 

.So  far  we  have  been  discussing 
industry-wide  efforts.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  individual  store  and  a 
single  line  of  merchandise. 

Why  does  a  retail  store  take  on 
a  new'  line  or  any  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise?  It  is  Ijecause  that  line  fills  a 
particular  demand  that  the  store 
lias  felt  and/or  because  the  store 
wants  a  particular  brand  liecause 
of  its  prestige.  In  either  event  the 
store  by  the  very  act  of  stocking 
the  merchandise,  has  immediately 
started  to  coordinate  its  effort  with 
the  manufacturers.  Many  stores 
stop  right  there.  And  then  they 
wonder  why  they  don’t  get  the 
turnover  they  should  from  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Conversely,  many  manu¬ 
facturers  stop  when  a  store  is  sold 


its  initial  order  and  w'onder  why 
the  store  is  slow  on  reorders.  'I'he 
reason  in  both  instances  is  lack  of 
coordination  in  the  effort  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retailer. 

Let  me  give  you  some  cases: 

A  department  store  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  stocked  an  advertised  line 
of  women’s  dresses,  built  on  style 
appeal  exclusively.  The  store  was 
a  prestige  store.  The  store  and  the 
merchandise  should  have  been  nat¬ 
urals  for  each  other.  But  the  store 
was  so  imbued  with  the  prestige 
idea  that  its  policy  definitely  pro¬ 
hibited  the  use  of  brand  names  in 
its  advertising.  That  store  had  a 
dickens  of  a  struggle  to  get  rid  of 
the  initial  order  of  dresses. 

.Vnother  department  store  in  a 
somewhat  smaller  city  took  on  the 
line  at  al)Out  the  same  time.  This 
store— a  good  one,  but  not  of  the 
prestige  type— went  to  town  in  a 
big  way.  They  had  blow  ups  made 
of  the  manufacturer’s  ads  in  Vogue 
and  Harpers’  Bazaar.  They  repro¬ 
duced  these  pages  in  the  store’s 
own  advertising.  They  turned  ovei 
one  day  a  week  in  their  broadcast 
schedule  to  a  fashion  talk  and  em¬ 
ployed  a  local  fashion  editor  to  do 
the  job.  This  store  coordinated  its 
efforts  with  those  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  cashed  in. 

Many  years  ago  when  I  was  with 
a  very  large  department  store 
which  did  something  over  S  1,000,- 
000  in  men’s  clothing,  we  had  no 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Provides  maximum  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  customer . . .  saves 
time,  labor,  equipment  and 


Burroughs  Pioneered 
Cycle  Billing 

It  is  important  to  department  store 
executives  that  when  cycle  billing  was 
first  adopted — by  utilities,  oil  com¬ 
panies  and  others — Burroughs  pio¬ 
neered  the  development  of  new  billing 
machines  for  maximum  production 
under  this  new  billing  method.  Instal¬ 
lation  experience  over  the  years 
brought  a  succession  of  machine  im¬ 
provements — all  incorporated  in 
Burroughs’  highly  automatic  cycle 
billing  machines  especially  designed 
for  department  stores.  Be  informed 
on  department  store  trends  toward 
cycle  billing.  Know  the  operational 
details  of  the  various  cycle  billing 
methods.  Find  out  which  is  most 
adaptable  to  your  particular  billing 
requirements.  Call  your  local  Bur¬ 
roughs  office,  or  write  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32. 


floor  space  in  the  billing  depart¬ 
ment  . . .  reduces  billing  errors. 

Burroughs 


ADDING,  CALCULATING,  BOOKKEEPING  AND  CASH  REGISTERING  MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SUPPLIES 
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BSE  c:  ON  CONFERENCE 


Will  Retail  Distribution  Costs  Drop? 


Malcolm  P.  McXair, 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

Distribution  costs  rise  as  production  costs  decline  .  .  . 
Partly  because  the  distributor  assumes  functions  that 
were  the  producer’s;  partly  because  he  must  meet  rising 
wage  scales  without  being  able  to  cut  the  amount  of 
labor  employed  per  unit  of  sale  .  .  . 


Some  of  the  speakers  at  this  Con¬ 
ference  have  expressed  what  may 
Ih"  termed  the  orthodox  point  of 
view  about  distribution  costs:  that 
tliey  should  f>e  reduced  as  much  as 
|M>ssible  in  order  to  place  goods 
in  the  hands  of  people  at  lower 
aiul  lower  prices.  That  has  been 
(he  conventional  point  of  view, 
rhose  who  hold  it  find  it  oltvious 
that  a  reduction  of  ten  cents  in  the 
cost  of  distribution  of  an  article  is 
fully  as  important  to  the  consumer 
as  a  reduction  of  ten  cents  in  the 
cost  of  manufacture  of  that  article. 

Mr.  Hahn  has  now  suggested  to 
you  that  perhaps  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  point  of  view:  perhaps  this 
matter  of  distribution  costs  is  not 
as  obvious  nor  as  simple  as  it  seems. 

Let  us  (1)  examine  the  trend  of 
distribution  costs  over  the  past  15 
years:  (2)  see  if  we  can  isolate  the 
factors  which  affect  distribution 
costs:  and  (3)  on  this  basis  arrive 
at  an  appraisal  of  their  postwar 
trend. 

The  notion  that  distribution  is  a 
waste  has  been  widely  prevalent. 
However,  I  think  it  is  being  gradu¬ 
ally  recognized  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tril)ution  product,  in  other  words 


(hat  distribution  produces  some¬ 
thing  just  as  surely  as  pnxluction 
pioduces  something:  and  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  reduce  dis- 
ttibution  costs  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  distribution  prod¬ 
uct. 

.\  good  deal  of  our  information 
al)out  distribution  costs  used  to  be 
in  form  of  data  on  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  received  by  a  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  final  price  paid  by 
the  consumer.  It  is  out  of  data  of 
that  kind,  1  think,  that  the  point 
of  view  arises  that  distribution  is  a 
waste. 

Facts  on  Retail  Expense 

rile  Harvard  Bureau  study  shows 
a  different  type  of  information 
(.see  cut) .  It  shows  operating  costs 
and  margin  of  profits  within  a  par¬ 
ticular  trade.  It  is  more  realistic 
than  a  mere  examination  of  spreads 
lietween  manufacturers’  and  retail¬ 
ers’  selling  costs.  This  chart  repre¬ 
sents  a  15-year  period  of  expense 
data  for  department  stores. 

riiere  are  three  sets  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  affect  the  percentage 
lost  of  doing  business.  The  first 
are  internal  circumstances,  relating 


to  the  efhciency  of  the  organization, 
rite  second  is  the  factor  of  cyclical 
business  conditions.  By  referring 
to  the  chart  you  will  see  that  in 
periods  of  general  prosperity,  dis¬ 
tribution  costs,  other  things  being 
eipial,  will  tend  to  decline:  while 
in  periods  of  low  employment,  low 
volume,  and  low  prices,  distribu- 
titm  costs  will  tend  to  rise. 

third,  and  very  large  influence, 
is  a  long-term  historical  trend.  \\c 
know  that  over  a  period  of  several 
business  cycles,  there  has  been  a 
marked  trend  upward  in  distribu¬ 
tion  costs.  In  the  year,  1888,  the 
operating  expense  hgure  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  was  about  13.65  per 
cent  of  sales.  Eleven  years  later, 
in  1899,  the  figure  had  advanced 
to  about  17.5  per  cent.  'I’he  differ¬ 
ence  between  those  figures  and 
those  that  we  find  in  our  chart  for 
the  past  15  years  is  a  difference  of 
I  I  or  15  per  cent. 

rhiis  we  must  conclude  that  some 
set  of  influences  has  been  ojierat- 
ing  over  a  long  period  of  time  to 
push  distribution  costs  steadily  up¬ 
ward. 

What  are  those  influences? 

(1)  It  would  seem  that  as  pro- 


Croups  and  Items 

1929 

I9i0 

1931  1 

>933 

>933 

>934 

>935 

1936 

>937 

193S 

>939 

>940 

I94t 

>941 

3 

DSPAftTMENT  StoRBS:  | 

Number  of  Reports . 

5«7 

564 

45' 

428 

450 

458 

459 

394 

458 

430 

428 

4*9 

407 

368 

38 

Net  Sates . 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

looi 

Year-to-Year  Change  in 

Sates . 

loi  .a 

93-7 

88.2 

76-9 

97-3 

1 1 1 .0 

105.0 

III. 8 

104.4 

92-9 

'05  4 

106.4 

"7-4 

112.4 

Ilf) 

Gross  Margin . 

33-5% 

33 -370 

33-'7o 

33'% 

36.0% 

35-6% 

35-97o 

36.5% 

36.4% 

36.4% 

36.9% 

36.9570 

38. a% 

38.7% 

3»t 

Total  Payroll . 

i6.8% 

nz% 

'7-9% 

18.7% 

18.3% 

18.0% 

'7-957c 

17-4% 

'7-9% 

'8.3% 

•7-8% 

'7-557« 

'7-3% 

'6.75% 

'5: 

Real  Esute  Costs . 

3-9 

*4-3 

5-1 

6-5 

5-85 

505 

4-65 

4-55 

50 

4-7 

4-45 

3-95 

3-8 

3' 

Advertising . 

3-8 

4.0 

4-0 

3-8 

3.8 

3-65 

3-85 

3-75 

3.6 

3-5 

3'5 

a-7 

14 

All  Other  Mpense . 

8-3 

8.8 

9' 

10.3 

9-95 

9-3 

9.1 

9.2 

9.9 

'0-35 

10.3 

10.2 

9-9 

9-«> 

Total  Expense . 

3a-3% 

33-9% 

35-9% 

39-57r 

38.1% 

36-57o 

35-97o 

34-9% 

36.0% 

37-4% 

38-4% 

35-7% 

34-3% 

3«-05% 

*9-4 

50 


Department  store  expense  figures  1929-1943.  from  Harvard  Report. 
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War  Bonds  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability. 
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diiction  tost  goes  down,  distribu¬ 
tion  cost  rises,  because  part  ot  the 
prcnluction  cost  is  transferred  to 
distribution.  In  other  words,  cer¬ 
tain  distribution  costs  are  in  lieu 
of  production  costs.  If  they  had 
not  tx?en  incurred,  then  production 
costs  could  not  have  been  brought 
down  so  far. 

For  instance,  suppK)se  a  retailer 
just  sits  and  waits  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  come  to  him.  I'hen  he 
pays  in  the  cost  of  goods  for  the 
manufacturers’  selling  expense.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  minute  he  goes 
to  the  manufacturer,  as  large  retail¬ 
ers  do,  and  to  large  markets  all  over 
the  world,  the  item  disappears 
from  his  cost  of  merchandise;  ap¬ 
pears,  instead,  in  his  gross  margin 
and  operating  expense. 

Other  Factors  Affecting  Costs 

(2)  .\nother  influence  in  the 
long-trend  rise  of  distribution 
costs  has  been  the  growth  of  cities. 

(3)  third  influence  has  been 
the  increasing  rapidity  of  fashion 
change. 

(4)  .\nother  factor  has  been  the 
increase  in  services,  which  are,  in 
a  way,  part  of  a  higher  standard 
of  living.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
question  as  to  whether  such  servi¬ 
ces  have  always  resulted  from  peo¬ 
ple’s  demand  for  them  or  whether 
they  have  been  thrust  upon  people 
as  the  result  of  competition  among 
stores. 

(.5)  Technological  improvement 
in  the  field  of  distribution  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  techno¬ 
logical  improvement  in  manufac¬ 
ture.  Maybe  it  can’t.  The  output 
of  the  worker  in  the  factory  has 
fjcen  multiplied  many  times  over 
by  the  machine.  The  output  of  the 
worker  in  distributive  enterprise  is 
still  on  the  individual  basis  of  the 
person  behind  the  counter  and  the 
customer  in  front  of  the  counter. 

Because  individual  productivity 
in  the  retail  enterprise  has  not  in¬ 
creased  in  ratio  to  productivity  in 
manufacturing,  pressure  has  result¬ 
ed  on  distributive  wages.  You  will 
find  straight  along  a  tendency  for 
the  payroll  cost  per  transaction  to 
increase;  and  the  payroll  cost  is  half 
the  total  cost  of  doing  business. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
two  trends  have  operated  to  re¬ 
strain  the  rise  in  cost. 

(1)  Chains  on  their  first  ap])car- 


ance  in  any  line  of  distribution 
lower  the  cost  of  operation  in  that 
field.  The  chain  accomplishes  this 
by  integrating  the  wholesale  and 
retail  functions. 

(2)  The  sujx^rmarket  borrows 
the  mail-order  house  principle  of 
getting  the  consumer  to  do  part  of 
the  job,  and  so  lowers  its  cost  of 
operation. 

VVMien  you  get  a  linking  of  these 
two  factors,  as  in  the  principal  food 
chains,  the  lowering  of  costs  is 
considerable.  However,  the  other 
factors,  tending  to  push  costs  up, 
are  so  strong  that  even  the  chain 
after  a  few  years  generally  evolves 
into  an  operation  whose  cost  of 
business  is  no  less  than  anyone 
else’s— it  goes  into  branded  goods, 
better  stores,  better  quality,  more 
advertising. 

What  about  competition?  On 
the  whole  I  think  it  has  tended  to 
raise  rather  than  lower  distribution 
costs,  since  it  so  often  takes  the 
form  of  competition  in  services 
rather  than  competition  in  price. 

Probable  Postwar  Trends 

Examining  all  these  factors  to 
determine  the  postwar  outlook; 

As  to  the  business  cycle,  I  look 
for  no  great  change  in  price  level, 
so  far  as  the  nearby  period  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Therefore,  you  would  not 
expect  any  great  change  in  distri¬ 
bution  cost  from  that  source. 

I'here  is  one  factor  that  will 
tend  to  push  distribution  cost  up 
in  any  case— the  release  of  govern¬ 
ment  controls.  W^hen  that  occurs. 

I  expect  that  the  demand  for  serv¬ 
ices  will  re-assert  itself  and  there 
will  be  a  tendency  for  distribution 
cost  to  advance  to  that  extent. 

I  do  not  expect  any  change  in 
the  long-run,  over-all  pattern  of 
rising  distribution  cost.  It  may  not 
proceed  at  so  rapid  a  pace,  but 
with  the  tremendous  pressure  to 
distril)ute  the  goods  which  we  will 
ha\e  to  manufacture  to  produce 
full  enqjloyment,  it  seems  to  me 
likely  that  we  will  see  distribution 
costs  continue  to  expand  in  order 
to  lower  production  cost. 

Fashion  influences  will  continue 
to  increase  in  importance,  and 
their  ujnvard  influence  on  costs 
will  continue. 

rhe  use  of  the  airplane  for  buy¬ 
ing  trips  and  transportation,  and 
the  use  of  television  for  promotion 


point  to  higher  costs.  .\s  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  you  had  better  raise 
your  sights  with  respect  to  promo¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  the  re¬ 
tail  merchandising  business  of  this 
country  is  going  to  distribute  the 
volume  of  gotnls  that  we  must  dis¬ 
tribute  without  incurrihg  higher 
promotional  costs  than  in  the  past. 

Cost-Lowering  Influences 

.Vs  to  factors  making  for  lower 
costs: 

I  think  we  have  reached  the 
limit  of  growth  of  cities.  Tenden¬ 
cies  towards  de'centralization  l)e- 
fore  the  war  were  already  leading 
to  a  decentralization  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution.  I  think  if  you  transact 
the  same  volume  of  business  in  a 
chain  of  twenty  or  thirty  suburban 
stores  scattered  around  Greater 
New  York,  you  can  do  the  volume 
at  a  lower  cost  than  you  can  do  it 
under  one  roof  in  a  downtown 
section. 

The  factor  of  technological 
change  in  retailing  is  a  question.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  it  will  continue 
to  lag.  When  some  of  the  young 
men  who  have  been  handling  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  .\rmy  and  Navy  and 
thinking  up  shortcuts  under  pres¬ 
sure  get  back  into  retailing,  they 
may  bring  new  ideas  with  them.  I 
don’t  think  the  slot-machine  type 
of  retailing  is  likely  to  develop. 
But  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have 
better  internal  handling  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  better  basic  design  of 
store  fixtures  for  a  selling  purpose, 
an  improvement  in  the  whole  in¬ 
ternal  store  architecture  to  make 
it  a  more  efficient  selling  machine. 

The  development  of  large  chains 
will  continue,  I  believe.  Manufac¬ 
turers  will  turn  to  large  mass  dis¬ 
tribution  outlets  to  handle  their 
output.  Chains  will  grow  not 
merely  by  the  normal  methods  but 
also  by  varioiM.  kinds  of  affiliations. 
Certain  obstacles  will  be  encount 
ered.  I'he  small  business  movement 
is  very  potent  politically,  and 
chains  will  have  to  cope  with  legis¬ 
lative  handicaps.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  their  development  w'ill  con¬ 
tinue. 

The  self-service  principle,  in  the 
basic  aspect  of  making  it  easier  for 
customers  to  buy,  will  continue  to 
grow.  Part  of  this  will  be  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement  and  the  increas¬ 
ingly  effective  education  in  buying 
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given  lo  school  students. 

There  will  be  a  more  effective  dif- 
Icreiuiatioii  hy  the  consumer  as  to 
what  services  arc  worth  paying  a 
highei  price  lor,  and  which  ones 
she  would  rather  perform  for  her¬ 
self.  I  Ijelieve  this  will  result  in  a 
spread  of  so-t  ailed  self-service  meth- 


1  lielievc  competition  will  oper¬ 
ate  more  in  the  direction  of  price 
than  of  services.  Price  competi¬ 
tion  will  l)e  strenuous.  People,  like 
the  automotive  people,  who  have 
taken  on  soft  gtHuls  will  not  let  go 
ol  them:  and  when  they  look  on 
these  gootls  as  side  lines  the  tend- 
eiicv  will  he  to  sell  at  a  lower 
jtrite. 

(iovernment  attitude  is  going  to 
exert  presure  toward  lower  mar¬ 
gins— you  can  see  that  in  some  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
studies.  If  the  cost  of  living  gets 
too  high  it  is  possible  that  the 
coojK'rative  movement  will  get  a 
pronounced  stimulus.  On  the  legal 
side.  I  expect  such  things  as  resale 
price  maintenance  and  not-selling- 
below  costs  laws  to  go  by  the  Imard 
or  have  their  teeth  pulled. 


VEHICLES  IN  AMERICAl 


Slight  Expense  Rise  Seen 

W'here  does  all  that  leave  us? 
.\lM)ut  where  we  are,  I  think.  We 
have  at  present  a  really  abnormally 
low  cost  of  distribution.  The  relax¬ 
ation  of  government  controls  will 
tend  to  raise  it  somewhat.  I  would 
guess  that  department  store  expense 
of  29.1  in  1943  will  be  about  du¬ 
plicated  in  1944.  Over  the  next 
four  or  Rve  years,  particularly  if 
there  is  a  dropping  off  in  price  or 
business  activity,  it  may  be  back 
at  31  or  32  per  cent.  For  the  longer 
|K‘riod  beyond  that  I  should  expect 
it  to  be  stabilized  at  a  point  some¬ 
what  higher  than  at  present:  not  as 
Itigh  as  it  reached  in  the  30’s. 

If  there  are  cyclical  ups  and 
downs  they  will  have  a  pronounced 
effect.  I  think,  however,  that  their 
effects  may  be  less  than  they  have 
Iteen  in  the  past  because  of  the 
ojjerations  of  social  security,  and 
the  pretty  clear  tendency  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  use  spending  in  a  situation 
where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
employment.  Therefore  I  do  not 
think  we  will  see  very  soon  again 
the  39  per  cent  expense  rate  of 
1932,  at  the  verv  Iwttom  of  the  de¬ 
pression. 


Railway  Express  Serv 


ice  began  105  years  ago.  Its  purpose  was,  and 
is,  to  deliver  shipments  of  every  description  r/irec/  from  their  senders 
to  their  recipients  safely  and  at  high  speed.  Today,  this  means  fast  trains 
co-ordinated  with  super-swift  transport  planes. 

Expressmen,  in  1839,  used  spacious  haversacks  for  “p>ck-up  and 
delivery”  of  shipments.  Then  expanding  business  required  horse-drawn 
vans.  These  were  quickly  followed  in  their  turn  by  the  speedy,  special¬ 
ized  vehicles  of  the  modern  motor  age. 

Today,  Railway  Express  uses  15,000  motor  vehicles.  They  perform 
pick-up  and  delivery  service  of  shipments  in  all  cities  and  principal 
towns,  without  extra  charge.  Driven  by  Expressmen  who  have  proud 
records  for  coolness,  skill,  and  observance  of  safety-first  rules,  their 
ceaseless  rounds  have  made  them  /he  best-known  vehicles  in  America. 


You  can  help  us  carry  our  share  of  America's  war¬ 
time  shippinfi  and  serve  you  better  by  doin^  two 
simple  thiniis :  Pack  your  shipments  securely  —  and  ad¬ 
dress  them  clearly.  Our  century  of  experience  proves 
that  “shipments  started  rij^ht  are  half-way  there.” 
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Manufacturers  Comment 
on  WPB  Program 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

but  expect  to  receive  our  rightful 
share  of  whatever  materials  become 
available  to  private  enterprise. 

— H.  L.  Brooks,  Coty,  Inc. 


Corsets 

.\nnouncement  of  WPB  on 
civilian  production  program  is  in 
our  estimation  correct  method.  In 
the  corset  field  there  can  be  no 
avalanche  of  garments  because  of 
shortage  of  material.  It  will  be 
many  months  before  corsets  of  the 
character  wanted  are  produced  in 
anything  like  sufficient  quantities. 
The  doing  away  with  all  restric¬ 
tions  would  certainly  bring  corsets 
back  much  sooner  than  under  anv 
restricted  meth<xl. 

— John  Field,  Warner  Brothers  Co. 


THE  DAY  PARIS  WAS  FREED 

Store  windows  and  advertising  all  over  the  country  reHected  the 
people’s  prideful  joy.  .An  hour  after  the  news  came.  Lord  &  Taylor, 
which  had  completed  its  preparations  three  weeks  before,  displayed  a 
series  of  paintings  of  well-loved  Paris  scenes.  Below,  a  Gimbel's, 
Philadelphia,  advertisement  welcomes  back  “a  friend  refound.” 


.-\ny  positive  comment  on  WPB 
civilian  prmluction  program  is  pre¬ 
mature.  Conditions  will  vary  in 
various  industries.  Scarcity  of 
skilled  and  specialized  labor  the 
most  universal  bottleneck  that  will 
retard  noticeable  effects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  considerable  time. 

— Ralph  K.  Guiiuburg. 

I.  B.  kleinert  Rubber  Co. 


Cottons 

Cx'ssation  of  the  war  with  Ger¬ 
many  will  probably  mean  a  taper¬ 
ing  off  in  Government  textile  re¬ 
quirements.  But  war  or  no  war 
there  is  nothing  to  encourage  the 
Iselief  that  even  reasonably  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  cotton  textiles 
for  civilians  will  be  available  this 
year.  W’ith  Germany  eliminated  it 
shotdd  lx  Ixxne  in  mind  that  in 
the  Pacific  it  will  be  predomiruintly 
a  “cotton”  war. 

— Frederick  .4  Williams. 

Cannon  Mills. 


Rayon 

If  all  military  orders  for  rayon 
yarns  were  cancelled  right  now 
there  woidd  not  now  or  later  on  the 
basis  of  present  or  potential  pro¬ 
duction  be  more  yarn  available 
for  civilian  textile  use  due  to  the 
great  quantities  which  are  now  go¬ 
ing  and  will  go  after  the  war  into 
the  manufacture  of  tires. 

— (Name  withheld  by  request.) 
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Electrical  Appliances 

{^Continued  from  page  21) 

depending  on  war  progress,  of  re¬ 
lease  of  materials  for  manufacture. 
Earlv  prtxiuction  will  be  limited. 
The  determining  factor  in  the  case 
of  refrigerators,  washing  machines 
and  motor-driven  appliances  gen- 
erallv  will  be  the  supply  of  frac¬ 
tional  small  horse jx)wer  motors. 
(Delivery  dates  of  forty-eight  weeks 
are  now  being  given  on  these.)  By 
the  end  of  twelve  months  good 
quantity  production  of  refrigera¬ 
tors  is  promised.  Plans  are  to  en¬ 
large  factories  to  almost  double 
1941  pnxluciion. 

The  number  of  refrigerator  mod¬ 
els  will  be  cut:  Instead  of  the  eigh¬ 
teen  prewar  models,  twelve  are 
scheduled,  of  which  three  will  be 
home  freezers  and  two  will  be  tw’o- 
tem|x*rature  boxes.  Prospects  are 
for  a  four-cubic-fool  home  freezer 
to  retail  below  $175,  and  a  len- 
cubic-feet  two-temperature  box  for 
not  more  than  5300. 

Range  manufacture  will  be  un¬ 
der  way  in  a  matter  of  weeks  after 
materials  begin  to  come  into  the 
plant  and  will  reach  the  jxak  of 
present  plant  capacity  within  six 
months.  G-E  will  re-enter  the  field 
with  the  same  line  it  produced  pre¬ 
war,  plus  a  new  apartment  house 
iiKxIel.  In  the  second  year  after  the 
war  more  new  models  will  be  avail¬ 
able,  and  increased  plant  capacity 
to  meet  rising  demand.  Water 
heater  reconversion  will  follow  the 
same  pattern. 

New  and  improved  items  sched¬ 
uled  for  production  at  G-E  include: 
an  automatic  percolator  in  the  low- 
price  field;  a  line  of  inexpensive 
fans:  a  sunlamp  bulb  which  will 
operate  on  110  volts  and  sell  for 
515;  a  new  roaster;  a  fKjrtable  au¬ 
tomatic  washing  machine;  wringer 
washers  with  new  type  wringers; 
new  flatplate  tvpe  ironers;  new- 
portable  ironers. 

‘'What  is  the  manufacturer’s 
position  on  the  possible  diversion 
of  major  appliance  sales  from  retail 
outlets  in  cases  where  the  appli¬ 
ances  are  included  in  the  home- 
buyer’s  financing  arrangements? 
Answer:  W'ithout  making  anv  com¬ 
mitments  as  to  a  problematical 
future,  the  manufacturer  realizes 
the  value  of  the  gcKHlwill  of  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers. 


Cheryl  Walker,  one  of  the  start  in  Republic's  "Three  Tittle 
Sisters"  is  happy  to  "carry  her  own”. . ,  in  HASDELOKS. 


Glamour  and  chic  style  are  Hollywood’s  stock 
in  trade.  But  there,  too,  restrictions  on  deliveries 
have  accustomed  film  celebrities  to  "carry  their  own.” 

And  as  elsewhere,  among  well-dressed  women  who 
care  what  they  carry,  HANDELOK  Carry  Bags  have 
won  the  preference  they  deserve. 

For  HANDELOKS  combine  cany  appeal  with  welcome 
convenience.  This  adds  up  to  "shopping  smanness” 
in  the  best  Hollywood  tradition. 


Due  to  present  limited  HANDELOK  supplies,  many 
of  the  nation's  fine  stores  are  now- 
reserving  these  bags  for  their  best, 
carriable  merchandise. 


MERCHANDISE  BAGS  AND  ENVELOPES 


332  N.  12lh  St. 


Phihdmlphia  7,  Pa. 
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More  on  the  Older  Saleswoman 


San 

Francisco 

Examiner 

for  more  than 
50  years  the 
leading  newspaper 
in  its  field 


ro  iHK  editor: 

1  he  “Case  for  the  Older 
Saleswoman”  (  The  Bulletin,  Aug¬ 
ust,  1914)  struck  an  immediate  note 
of  agreement  from  us.  We  have 
always  used  and  valued  older 
women.  Rather  amusingly,  the 
old-timers  were  a  bit  annoyed  when 
the  new  crop  came  along,  those 
who  had  never  worked  before  and 
who  rather  needed  an  extra  pat  on 
the  back.  They  had  been  doing 
this  same  work  for  years  and 
didn’t  feel  it  was  unusual. 

I'he  woman  who  has  been  busy 
raising  a  family,  running  club  and 
church  activities,  usually  is  a  g(KKl 
shopper.  We  have  encouraged  them 
on  the  basis  of  this  ability  while 
we  have  toiled  with  them  over 
saleschecks.  Many  of  the  grand¬ 
mothers  we  use  are  delighted  to 
get  away  from  the  care  of  the 
next  generation  and  try  their  own 
wings,  while  they  are  putting  their 
practical  knowledge  to  use.  I'hey 
like,  t(K),  the  independence  and 
the  feel  of  their  own  pay  envelope. 
Until  they  are  firmly  established 
they  need  to  have  confidence  built 
up.  they  need  to  leave  home  and 
the  children  behind  and  learn  to 
concentrate  on  new  interests  but 
they  are  a  power  house  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  loyalty,  if  well  directed. 

Your  article  was  timely  anti 
thought  provoking.  The  veterans 
will  have  so  much  attention  paid 
U)  them  it  is  very  fitting  that  we 
turn  our  attention  to  some  of 
those  who  also  need  consideration. 

Please  let  these  comments  be 
unnamed. 

(Xame  Withheld) 

TO  THE  editor: 

Our  store  has  for  many  years  had 
a  higher  average  age  than  is  cus¬ 
tomary  among  retail  establishments. 
The  so-called  “older  employee”  is 
an  accepted  fact.  Consciously  at 
least,  we  have  never  had  an  age 
maximum  beyond  which  an  other¬ 
wise  qualified  person  would  not 
receive  serious  consideration.  I 
feel  therefore,  that  we  are  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  heartily  endorse  the  points 
made  in  the  recent  Bulietin 
article.  We  have  found  through 
experience  over  a  number  of  years 


aiul  not  just  as  a  war  emergency 
measure  that  maturity  has  brought 
a  dignity,  a  poise,  a  siiuerity,  and 
a  thoroughness  to  our  service  which 
has  identified  our  store  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

It  is  fallacious  to  assume  that  all 
older  people  are  giKitl  just  because 
they  are  more  mature  or  that  all 
youngsters  are  “scatter-brained”  just 
because  they  are  young.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  from  our  war 
years  experience  it  should  be  the 
importance  of  treating  each  one 
as  an  individual  and  the  necessity 
of  placing  her  in  the  job  where  her 
individual  c|ualifications  best  fit 
her.  Our  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated,  to  our  satisfaction  at  least, 
that  not  only  is  the  older  person 
useful  in  better  ready-to-wear,  mil¬ 
linery,  home  furnishings,  yard 
gcMicIs.  etc.,  but  that  properly  chos¬ 
en  and  trained  they  can  be  a  real 
asset  to  the  so-called  glamor  de¬ 
partments— toiletries.  jewelry,  etc. 

Furthermore,  in  the  period  just 
ahead  when  eceryone  faces  severe 
scnial  and  economic  readjustment, 
the  stability  and  experience  of 
these  more  mature  employees  will 
be  a  tremendous  asset  to  any  organ¬ 
ization.  Labor  turnover  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  luxury  which  no  store  can 
afford  to  indulge  to  the  extent 
prevalent  in  the  past  .  .  . 

■Mert  personnel  management  will 
do  everything  possible— noie— to  re¬ 
tain  all  those  presently  employed 
regardless  of  age,  who  have  the 
personal  qualifications  necessarv 
for  a  stable.  ser\  ice-minded  staff. 
.■Xny  evidence  of  “duration  em¬ 
ployment  only”  must  be  removed 
to  stimulate  morale. 

G.  Faimer,  Jr. 
Personnel  Director 
Joseph  Horne  Co. 

TO  THE  editor: 

“The  Case  for  the  Older  Sales¬ 
woman”,  which  I  read  with  great 
interest  in  The  Bit.i.etin,  is  the 
best  treatment  of  this  controversial 
subject  that  I  have  seen.  I  am 
bringing  this  article  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  several  of  onr  executives. 

T.  C.  W’asmutii 
Personnel  Director 
Rike-Kntnler  Co. 
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he  was  eiccled  in  1921,  at  the  a^e 
«>t  25.  During  his  twelve  years  in 
that  otiice  he  handled  42,000  cases. 
In  1933  he  resigned  to  take  up  the 
practice  ot  law  as^a  member  ol 
the  linn  of  Tucker,  Bronson,  Sat¬ 
terfield  &  Mays.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  to  fill  an  unexpired  term 
in  1937  and  was  re-elected  in  1938 
and  again  in  1942. 


Meet  Mr.  Satterfield 


(Continued  from  page  26) 


I  he  present  session  of  Congress  is 
approaching  its  end.  new  Con¬ 
gress  will  begin  in  January  and 
then  any  progress  which  has  lx‘en 
made  np  to  that  time  on  any  bill, 
barring  its  actual  enactment,  will 
have  to  be  all  done  over  again. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  retailers  should  know  the  men 
of  Congress.  They  should  know 
their  own  Representatives  and 
Senators  personally  and  they  should 
know  something  about  those  other 
Representatives  and  .Senators  who 
are  fair  and  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  business.  That  is  why 
we  are  glad  to  have  this  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
Congressman  .Satterfield.  AVe  want 
also  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in¬ 
troduce  you  to  his  jolly  and  hard¬ 
working,  but  self-effacing  clerk, 
Tom  Walsh,  who  seems  to  operate 
on  a  partnership  basis  with  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  principal. 

Congressman  Satterfield  was 


Some  Stores  have  already  employed  us  to  make  studies  and  preliminary  sketch  plans  for  post 
wor  improvements.  When  peace  comes,  they  will  be  ready  for  action. 

If  you  are  considering  im- 

_  provements  in  your  store, 

'  warehouse,  service  buildin9. 


years  ot  experience 
in  this  field. 

Correspondence  invited. 


DESIGN  OF  DEPARTMENT 
STORE  STRUCTURES 

10  East  40th  Street 
New  York 


Woodward  &  Lothrop  Service  Buildin9 
designed  by  Abbott,  Merict  &  Company 
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Latin  American  Future 


liRAZiL  On  The  March  by  Mor¬ 
ris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  Whittle¬ 
sey  House,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
303  pp;  13.00. 

IN  order  to  further  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  good  will  work  in  Latin 
-America,  the  Office  of  the  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Latin-Ainerican  Affairs 
hopes  for  continuance  of  its  work  in 
the  |K)stwar  era.  In  this  connection, 
and  Itecause  of  its  excellent  source 
material  Brazil  on  the  March  is 
an  extremely  important  and  timely 
lKK)k.  Morris  Cooke  was  Chairman 
of  the  American  Technical  Com¬ 
mission  to  Brazil,  which  was  a 
mission  sent  under  the  auspices  of 
the  .State  Department,  the  Office  of 
Economic  \Varfarc,  and  the  War 
Pr<Hluction  Board,  to  aid  Brazil  in 
solving  her  problems. 

Even  now  an  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  is  taking  place  in  Brazil.  I'o- 
morrow  the  United  States  may  look 
to  Brazil  as  her  industrial  ally,  for 
Brazil  is  the  fourth  largest  country 
in  the  world,  larger  even  than  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  story  of 
a  new  country,  new  in  outlook,  re¬ 


sources  and  aims.  Recognizing 
this,  the  United  States  industrial 
and  business  people  will  be  further¬ 
ing  their  own  destiny  if  they  aid 
Brazil  to  continue  her  march  at  her 
present  fast  clip. 

Beginning  with  economic  set¬ 
tings,  the  author  tells  us  in  detail 
of  Brazil’s  man|M)wer  assets,  metal 
and  mineral  resrmrees,  agricultural 
history  and  progress,  and  manu¬ 
facturing.  In  a  chapter  called 
“Present  Need  and  Future  .Advant¬ 
ages”  Mr.  Cooke  stresses  the  need 
for  .American  teaching  methods  in 
Brazil  colleges.  This  would  go 
hand  in  hand  with  extensive  re¬ 
search  programs,  provided  Brazil 
had  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  pub¬ 
lications  and  reference  material 
which  she  docs  not  now  have. 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  plan  which 
would  accomplish  the  necessary  re¬ 
distribution  of  the  |K)pulation, 
and  the  building  of  industrial  aids 
(railroads,  the  opening  up  of  the 
back  country,  etc.) . 

In  a  final  chapter  entitled 


"Etiquette  for  American  Investors” 
the  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
Americans  must  not  expect  to  op¬ 
erate  under  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  than  Brazilian  businessmen. 
^Ve  should  be  willing  to  take  risks 
and  in  addition  respect  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  we  are  investing.  In 
the  case  of  Brazil,  there  are  tem¬ 
peramental  differences  which  will 
be  minimized  if  native  personnel 
are  employed,  and  the  Brazilian 
public  relations  bureau  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  Americans.— B.  R. 

Fire  Prevention  Week 

HE  week  of  October  8-11  will 
once  again  be  observed  na¬ 
tionally  as  F'ire  Prevention  Week, 
thereby  offering  store  management 
an  excellent  stimulus  to  reinforce 
their  fire  defenses.  “Hold  an  em¬ 
ployee  fire-extinguisher  drill”  is  a 
suggestion  to  retailers  for  an  em¬ 
ployee  activity  during  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  AN'eek,  because  this  annual 
observance  merits  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  consideration,  particularly 
now  when  losses  of  life  and  valu¬ 
able  materials  mean  so  much  to  our 
nation.  Then  too,  the  effects  of 
a  fire  in  stores  today  are  doubly 
serious,  both  as  to  the  customer’s 
attitude  and  the  difficulties  of  re¬ 
placing  damaged  goods. 

Letter  Writing  Week 

.As  a  feature  of  National  Letter 
Writing  Week,  October  1  to  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  the  Paper  Stationery  and 
Tablet  .Manufacturers’  .Association 
is  conducting  a  window  display 
contest.  Stores  are  classified  in  four 
groups,  of  which  department  stores 
are  Group  .A.  "Three  cash  prizes 
will  be  awarded  in  each  group. 
The  theme  of  this  year’s  Week, 
which  is  the  seventh  of  its  kind, 
is;  “Everything’s  O.  K.— Your  Let¬ 
ter  Came  Today!”  'The  purpose  is 
ao  encourage  fretpient  letter  w’rit- 
ing  to  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  services.  .At  least  one  Na¬ 
tional  Letter  ^Writing  \Veek  poster 
must  appear  in  each  window  dis¬ 
play  offered  for  consideration  in 
the  contest.  Photographs  not  less 
than  five  by  seven  inches  in  size 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Paper 
Stationery  and  Tablet  Manufac¬ 
turers’  .Association  in  New  York 
before  Oc  tober  31. 


IT’S  WHAT  THEY  SAY  . .  . 

NOT  WHAT  THEY  COST 

What  your  insurance  policies  say  and  cover  is  more  important  than  their 
cost.  You  may  have  a  low-cost  insurance  portfolio,  yet  also  you  may  have 
insufficient  protection.  But  why  take  that  chance? 

Manufacturers  and  all  kinds  of  business  can  have  the  right  kind  of 
insurance  in  the  right  amounts  written  to  meet  their  requirements  at 
the  lowest  cost  if  the  coverage  and  risks  are  expertly  surveyed. 

We  don’t  sell  insurance,  have  absolutely  no  connection  with  any  insurance 
company,  yet  we  know  insurance  (life  excepted)  from  A  to  Z---in  the 
interest  of  our  hundreds  of  clients  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  our  business  to  offer  a  continuous  insurance  supervision  that  will 
make  your  business  and  property  insurance  fit  your  actual  needs,  keep  it 
that  way  and  assure  you  of  the  lowest  safe  cost. 

We  know  all  the  hazards — which  should  be  insured  and  for  how  much — 
we  know  the  effect  on  insurance  policies  of  ever-changing  values  of  physical 
plant,  properties  and  materials. 

A  letter  will  bring  a  call  from  one  of  our  representatives  to  discuss  your 
insurance  problems  with  you,  without  obligation.  He  will  tell  you  how 
our  services  can  save  you  money  and  bring  you  scientific  insurance 
protection. 

INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTION  COMPANY 

Incorporated  in  1901 
Alvin  T.  Coate,  President  and  Founder 
814  HUME-MANSUR  BUILDING  INDIANAPOLIS  4,  IND. 
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National  Brands 

(^Continued  from  page  48) 

brand  names.  The  business  was 
done  almost  entirely  on  a  price 
appeal  basis. 

Then,  in  line  with  a  changinj; 
store  policy,  the  department  was 
encouraged  to  trade  up.  Our  form¬ 
ula  for  trading  up  included  the 
Ntotking  of  branded  lines.  The 
i  lolhing  buyer  demurred.  His  mer- 
(handise  manager  demurred.  Fin¬ 
ally,  after  both  of  them  had  said 
they  could  not  lx?  responsible  for 
results,  management  added  a  line 
of  branded  clothing.  Note  that  we 
added  it.  ^Ve  did  not  decrease  the 
buying  power  for  lines  already 
carried. 

We  gave  the  new  line  adequate 
window  space  and  a  fair  play  in 
advertising,  both  of  which  were 
additional  play  for  the  department. 
No  opportunity  was  lost  to  tie  in 
with  the  promotion  efforts  of  the 
niantifacturer.  The  window  space 
and  the  ttewspaper  advertising  dis¬ 
played  the  bratid  name  very  j)romi- 
nently.  .Although  all  of  the  sales- 
inett  were  itistructed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  we  selected  two  or  three 
of  the  regular  salesmeti— men  who 
had  the  feel  of  better  merchandise 
—to  sell  this  clothing. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  tell  you  that 
within  a  very  short  time— a  matter 
of  months— both  the  buyer  and  the 
merchandise  manager  admitted 
their  mistake  in  judgment,  I  am 
only  saying  in  another  way  that 
where  there  is  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  manufacturer  and  the 
retailer  there  is  greater  volume. 

Retail  Cooperation- 

Now  then,  let’s  explore  the  vari¬ 
ous  elements  that  make  for  this  co¬ 
ordination  we  are  talking  about. 
First,  what  can  the  retailer  con- 
iribute  toward  a  c<M)rdinated  elloi  t? 
He  can: 

1.  Learn  all  alxtut  the  product 
and  sec  that  his  salespeople  know 
all  there  is  to  know  about  it.  This 
for  a  more  intelligent  selling  job. 

2.  Keep  the  merchandise  for¬ 
ward.  Display  it.  Give  it  case  room 
and  window  space.  He  should  not 
lx;  ashamed  of  it  and  he  should 
not  handle  it  like  Joe  used  to 
handle  his  bootleg  liquor. 

3.  Advertise  it.  Call  it  by  name. 
Usnallv  it  is  not  wise  to  use  mill 


Squawks  that  split  your  eardrums! 
In  the  morning  I  open  a  million  let¬ 
ters  by  hand  and  the  boys  are  mad  if 
they  don’t  get  their  mail  in  nothing 
flat.  They  must  think  I’ve  got  a 
hundred  hands.” 


i  "In  the  Afternoon 

I  do  the  same  thing  all  over  again 
Itesides  taking  care  of  the  outgoing 
mail.  And  is  that  a  honey  of  a  job  in 
this  outfiti  It  all  comes  through  in  the 
last  half  hour  and  there  isn’t  an  auto> 
matic  machine  in  the  joint!  Sealing, 
weighing,  stamping — everything  done 
by  band.  I'm  disgusted.” 


No  Wonder  Johnny  Gripes! 

His  is  a  big  job  that  calls  for  experience, 
competent  supervision  and  modern 
mail-handling  systems  and  machines. 
Plan  a  modern,  postwar  CC-equipped 
mailroom  now — our  specialists  will 
gladly  help  you.  It’s  the  atxx:pted  way 
to  insure  speedy,  accurate,  protected 
handling  of  your  mail ...  of  putting 
your  mailroom  on  a  par  with  your 
other  departments. 


M«l«r«d  Mail  Syttam* . . .  Pottal  and  Pcacal  Post  ScaUt . . .  Lottor  Op«n«r« . . .  Env*lo|M 
Soalors . . .  MuMpost  Stamp  Affixar* . . .  Maiboam  Equipmant.  (Mamy  (MH  avaUabh.) 


Buy  Extra  War  Bonds 


ROCHESTER  2»  NEW  YORK 


•RANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  IN  PRINCIPAl  CITIES 
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er’s  volume— but  leave  it  to  the 
manufacturer  to  put  all  the  seg¬ 
ments  together. 

And  now  I  want  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  two  points  that  I 
have  purposely  left  out  up  to  this 
point.  One  is  the  attitude  of  retail 
stores  toward  brand  names  and 
the  other  is  the  subject  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising. 

There  are  still  some  retail  stores 
that  shy  away  from  branded  mer¬ 
chandise.  Now,  I  think  I  know  all 
the  arguments.  In  fact,  I  probably 
invented  some  of  them.  But  I  say 
to  you  now  that  the  retail  store 
that  builds  its  business  coordinately 
on  its  own  and  brand  names  has  an 
infinitely  easier  life  to  live  than 
otherwise.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
building  a  buying  prestige— and  a 
buying  priority— with  a  bunch  of 
reputable  manufacturers.  Second¬ 
ly,  it  has  overcome  the  hurdle  of 
anonymity  and  has  identified  itself 
with  known  entities. 


★  A  verbatim  report  of  everything  that  was  said  in  speeches  and 
discussion  at  the  Absecon  meeting  has  been  prepared  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  on  request,  to  Association  members.  In  it  will  be  found  two 
addresses  which  The  Bulletin  has  been  unable  to  include,  for 
space,  reasons,  in  this  issue:  Judge  R.  V.  Fletcher’s  discussion  of  the 
railroads’  problems,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Joe  N.  Dalton’s  description 
of  the  Army’s  separation  centers  and  retraining  program. 


copy.  Copy  written  from  a  local 
jM)int  of  view  in  the  store’s  usual 
style  is  l)est.  The  store,  through 
its  newspaper  advertising  can  carry 
an  influence  that  the  manufacturer 
through  his  magazine  advertising 
cannot  carry. 

4.  Get  away  from  price  appeal 
by  using  branded  merchandise  at 
regular  resale  prices  and  don’t  be 
afraid  of  the  consequences. 

5.  Discuss  merchandising  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  manufacturer.  He  is 
or  should  be  interested  in  rapidity 
of  turnover,  markups,  markdowns, 
slow  moving  numbers,  etc.  By  dis¬ 
cussing  these  things  with  him  the 
retailer  is  helping  to  strengthen 
and  broaden  the  line. 

fi.  Use  tlisplay  cards,  statement 
stuffers  and  other  sales  helps  which 


There’s  Gold  in 
Those  Bills! 


Customers’  bills  are  practically  as  good 
as  gold  when  they’re  controlletl  by  Rand 
McNally  Budget  Coupon  Books.  Mighty 
helpful,  too,  in  cutting  Ixwkkeeping  costs 
and  for  extending  credit  to  new  spending 
groups,  smart  managers  tells  us. 

Start  prospecting  for  that  gold  today. 
Write 

RAND  McNALLY  A  COMPANY,  Dept.  B-94 
S}6  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  S 
111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City  11 
SS9  Miuion  Street,  San  Francisco  S 

RAND  MCNALLY 

Budget  Coupon  Books 
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